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dedicated by permission to He , Mazes ly lhe L- 


K 1109/1110 The National Symphony Orchestra: conductor Eric Coates 
(Complete work including purchase tax 13/34) 


1 Halcyon Days (Elizabeth Tudor). A lively Overture 
suggesting the pageantry, gaiety and romance of the 
Elizabethan times. 


2 Spring in Forfarshire (Elizabeth of Glamis). Pastoral 
in character, giving a picture of the peace surrounding 
the Queen’s Scottish home—a shepherd plays his pipe in 
the fields and a cuckoo’s note is heard. The middle 
flowing section is a fleeting portrait of the Queen herself. 


3 Youth of Britain (The Princess Elizabeth). A stirring 
march descriptive of our Princess as leader of the Youth 
of Britain, with a triumphal conclusion giving a glimpse 
of a glorious future. 


The composer has employed a leit-motif which is heard 
throughout the Suite, linking together the three described 


in the music. 
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SIR ADRIAN BOULT 


and the 
B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Elgar — Symphony No. 2 in E Flat, Op. 63 
DB 6190-5 


Automatic Couplings DB 8967-72 Album No. 378 


WEBSTER BOOTH 
Piano accompaniment by GERALD MOORE 
Come into the garden, Maud. Balfe 
Piano accompaniment by ERNEST LUSH 
Violin obbligato by ALFREDO CAMPOLI 


Morgen! (Tomorrow). R. Strauss 
C 3418 
ROYAL CANADIAN AIR FORCE 
BAND (OVERSEAS) 
Conducted by Ft.-Lt. MARTIN BOUNDY 
(By permission of the A.O.C. in Chief) 

Vimy Ridge—March; Quality Plus—March 
B 9398 
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JOAN HAMMOND 


WITH THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Conducted by WALTER SUSSKIND 


pe Recit: Why fear for Me; Aria: Love, fly on rosy Pinions — 
ee (D’amor sull’ ali rosee). 


“Il Trovatore,”’ Act IV. 


cS , No star shone on the Heav’nly Vault (Tacea la notte placida). 
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“* I! Trovatore,”’ Act I. 
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JOHN BARBIROLLI 
and THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 


“The Mastersingers of Nuremburg” Suite. Wagner 


Prelude (Act III); The Dance of the Apprentices; Procession 
of the Masters; Homage to Sachs and Finale- - 


C 3416-7 
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“HUTCH ” 


Don’t you know I Care (Or dont 
you care to Know) - - - }BD 1096 
No one else will Do - - - 


JOE LOSS | 
and his Orchestra 


Tunisian Trail ; It. had to be You- BD 5868 


ERIC WINSTONE 
and his Band 
The happiest New Year of All 


My favourite Dream -~— - “t BD 5869 


DON MARINO BARRETO 


and his Cuban Orchestra 
Chiu, Chiu; Tumbando Cana - 


BD 5870 
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ARTIE SHAW 


and his Orchestra 


My heart stood Still - - 
Rosalie - - - - 


BUDDY FEATHERSTONHAUGH 
and The Radio Rhythm Club Sextet 

Flying H  * « | 
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SIDNEY BECHET 


and his New Orleans Feetwarmers 


Save it, pretty Mama -_~ - t a 
Swing oe ne de B 9402 
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A FORMER President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, who lived to a hundred, 
was once asked to what he attributed his 
great age, and he replied: “To always 
checking my references.” I am, at this 
moment, in the unfortunate position of not 
being able to check my references, my body 
being in Surrey and my books in the 
Hebrides. This reflection was inspired by 
inability to confirm or contradict an 
impression I had that Tchaikovsky’s Second 
Piano Concerto in G had already been 
recorded. Perhaps I heard it over the 
wireless. Anyway, it is surprising that so 
melodious a work should be comparatively 
so little known. In a Tchaikovskian way it 
is to the First Piano Concerto what 
Beethoven’s Fourth Concerto in G is to the 
Emperor Concerto. Moiseiwitsch gives 
exactly the performance such silky music 
requires and he is agreeably supported by 
the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under George Weldon. H.M.V. have 
issued these records on four Plum discs and 
if it is not a popular success immediately 
owing to the suspicion of any novelty which 
infects record buyers, it will certainly 
become a popular success. 


I said last month that the recording of 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony by the 
National Symphony Orchestra, under Sid- 
ney Beer, on five red Decca discs, promised 
to be my favourite performance of this 
work, and further playings confirm this. I 
shall not suggest that it is an outstanding 
performance like Furtwangler’s Sixth Sym- 
phony, but I have yet to hear a recording 
of the Fifth Symphony which could com- 
pare with that, but when the Pathetic 
Symphony first became popular in this 
country at the close of the 19th century it 
became so popular that the quidnuncs and 
the how-nows of musical criticism decided 
that there must be something wrong with 
it and proceeded to set the Fifth against it. 
Familiar for many years now, the Fifth Sym- 
phony has long been as popular as the Sixth, 
and it was inevitable that a composer like 
Tchaikovsky, able to charm the multitude, 
should become suspect. Nevertheless his 
music has survived the steady depreciation 
which lasted for a quarter of a century after 
his death, and to-day it is more popular 
than ever. That popularity is the triumph 
of melody, and I shall be rash enough to 
prophesy that no contemporary composers 
will stand a chance of charming posterity 
until they learn to write melody again. 


EDITORIAL 


I asked one of our leading composers the 
other day why he was frightened to write a 
tune, and he said that he thought the times 
were too disturbing for melodic invention. 
He did not mean disturbing in the way that 
war is disturbing ; he meant disturbing in 
the sense of the fret and fuss and hurry- 
scurry of modern existence. If that be true 
we shall never get any tunes again, because 
the pace of life is much more likely to 
increase than to slow down. Possibly one 
reason why the English composers of to-day 
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are sO ungenerous with melody is the lack 
of variety in the English folk tunes. Delight- 
ful though they are, the great majority of 
them do sound very much alike. I do not 
believe that an English composer could 
collect six folk dances as distinctive: from 
one another as those Bartok collected from 
Roumanian Transylvania and which are 
most exquisitely played by Yehudi Menuhin 
and Marcel Gazelle on a red H.M.V. disc. 
This record should be in every violin 
connoisseur’s collection if only for the 
miraculous pianissimo in the third dance. I 
count this one of the triumphs not merely of 
playing but of H.M.V. recording. 

While we are on the subject of melody, 
do not miss a magnificent recording of the 
Overture to Mignon, conducted by Tos- 
canini on a red H.M.V. disc. I wish we 
could have a revival of this opera. Why 
doesn’t the B.B.C. give it to us, or have 
they given it to us without my being aware 
of it ? A luscious harp, a lovely horn solo, 
the music scented with orange-blossom, and 
Toscanini thoroughly enjoying himself, 


‘what more could anybody wish from his — 


gramophone ? 


Waltzes and polkas have been con- 
spicuous lately. There are a jolly couple of 
polkas on a Columbia ten-inch disc played 
by the Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra, 
under Malcolm Sargent. Johann Strauss 
is responsible for the Annen Polka on one 
side and Edouard Strauss for the Right 
Away Polka on the other side. Both have a 
good swing (not the disc). Then on a ten- 
inch red H.M.V. the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, under Fiedler, give us another 
Johann Strauss polka, Tritsch-Tratsch, with 
an agreeable little nursery drama called the 
Cuckoo Clock, by del Castillo, on the other 
side. 

The Strauss waltz, Roses of the South 
(Op. 388 !), appears on two records. The 
Hallé Orchestra, under Barbirolli, performs 
one version on a twelve-inch plum H.M.V. 
disc, and on a ten-inch Columbia plum disc 
Victor Silvester’s Strings for Dancing give 
us Roses of the South on one side and A 
Thousand and One Nights on the other. And 
do not overlook an exhilarating set of 
Lancers played by Harry Davidson and 
his Orchestra on two dark-blue twelve-inch 
Columbia discs with a waltz I haven’t 
heard for years called The Druid’s Prayer on 
the other side. 

While these old-fashioned dances are 
getting so much attention, may I ask for a 
couple of barn dances, including old Meyer 
Lutz’s famous Pas de quatre ? Nor would a 
good gallop and The Washington Post come 
amiss. 

No vocal record of outstanding quality 
has come my way since the excellent ones I 
wrote about last month, but no doubt weshall 
be getting another good bunch presently. 

By the time these words are in print we 
shall be in 1945, and I cannot let the New 
Year’s greetings go by without expressing 
the gratitude of all gramophone lovers for 
the remarkable way in which the recording 
companies, contending with indescribable 
difficulties, have managed not merely to 
keep going but to make 1944 a fine vintage 
year for records. The achievement has. 
been tremendous and is an omen of what we 
may hope for when conditions allow the 
development to which we may confidently 
look forward. 

To everybody as happy a New Year as 
one can wish in these times. 


COMPTON MACKENZIE. 
B 
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ANENT JOHANN STRAUSS 


By CPL. JEROME PASTENE 


(Constant Lambert’s trenchant note on 
Tastes in Light Music in the Radio Times of 
August 11th—* the merits of the composers I 
have mentioned will not be recognized until 
they are played on a full symphony orchestra 
well rehearsed” —‘‘ we are ignorant of a whole 
school of music whose gaiety, finesse, and 
essential civilization have never been equalled ” 
—has stimulated Corporal Pastene, himself the 
author of an unpublished history of the Viennese 
waltz era, Three-Quarter Time, to send us a 
reminder of the records of Johann Strauss which 
are desirable as illustrations of Mr. Lambert’s 
contentions.) 


=— is a tendency to lump everything 
bearing the Strauss hall-mark as the work of 
one man. This is perhaps due to the lack of 
foresight and imagination exhibited by that 
family in the matter of Christian names, where- 
fore a brief exposition of the family’s genealogy 
may well be of interest. The dynasty began 
with Johann Strauss I (1804-1849) who, first in 
co-operation with and later independently from 
Josef Lanner brought the waltz from its original 
close relation to the rustic, peasant Léndler to a 
point where it was deemed worthy of serious 
consideration by so eminent a music-critic as 
Robert Schumann. Richard Wagner, making 
his first trip to Vienna as a young man, was 
entranced by the Strauss rhythms and the per- 
sonal magnetism of the man, and into his diary 
went long eulogies of this music in a manner 
unusual for so egocentric an individual. Today, 
unfortunately, we know the first Johann almost 
exclusively by his Radetsky March which, 
paradoxically, caused him more misery than 
any other of his compositions, in aligning him 
with the Imperialist cause and alienating him 
from his public during the Revolution of 1848. 
Today, it is often attributed erroneously to his 
famous son. His Lorelei-Rhein-Kldnge, con- 
sidered by many his finest set of waltzes, is 
almost forgotten, as are the charming Donaulieder 
and Sorgenbrecher Waltzes. Every gramophile 
should know the lovely performance of Don- 
aulieder which has been recorded by Karl Alwin 
with the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra 
(Victor 13597), as an example of the older 
man’s powers at their best. Admittedly, the 
style is primitive by comparison with the long- 
singing strains of the greatest waltzes of his son, 
but there is also thorough craftsmanship here 
and elegant melody. The younger Johann 
thought enough of one section of these waltzes 
to reproduce it almost intact in his Wo die 
Aitronen bliihn, in which he has so magically 
captured the youthfulness and wistfulness of the 
Goethe poem. 


The first Johann, however, ruled exclusively 
in the dance-hall, and his works suffer thereby 
from a scoring which calls for the usual dance 
orchestra of the last century ; his sons and suc- 
cessors were usually more ambitious. Passing 
by, for a moment, his most famous son, con- 
sider the rest of the family. There were two 
younger brothers of Johann II—Josef I and 
Eduard. There was also, although he does not 
enter the musical picture at all and died when 
a young man, an illegitimate half-brother by the 
elder Johann’s mistress, Emilie Trampusch, for 
whom he abandoned his family when Johann IT 
was about eighteen. This half-brother was also 
named Johann (opus unnumbered !). Eduard’s 
marriage gave him two sons, Johann III and 
Josef II. Of these two, the third Johann alone 
became prominent in music, doing some com- 
position of dance-music, but achieving his 


greatest fame as a conductor. The many 
gramophone recordings which bear the enig- 
matic statement “ Johann Strauss and _ his 
Orchestra ”’ on the label were all recorded by 
this nephew of the great Johann. The only son 
of Johann III was inevitably named Johann IV. 
And it is obviously this insistence on two names 
which has occasioned the confusion which exists 
in the minds of most music-lovers. 


The works of these lesser Strausses are not 
without merit ; we could do well to hear the best 
from time to time. Hans von Biilow, champion- 
ing on the one hand the majestic symphonies of 
Brahms, also repeatedly advocated the frequent 
inclusion of a Strauss concert-waltz on symphony 
programmes. Eduard’s works, like many of 
those of his father, are based on short melodies 
which give the finished waltz-set a sometimes 
choppy continuity, but those of Josef, extremely 
long and flowing, tinged often with unusual 
melancholia and framed in a minor mood, have 
deservedly earned him the sobriquet of “ the 
Schubert of the Waltz.” His Sphdrenklange 
(Music of the Spheres) and especially the Dorf- 
schwalben aus Oe6esterreich (Village Swallows of 
Austria) ought never to be neglected and for- 
gotten. The latter waltz-suite is almost a tone- 
poem ; in its pastoral suggestions and implica- 
tions of the low-dipping flitting path of the 
swallow, in its recollection of the rustic, stamp- 
ing Léndler, it seems to capture all the sunlight 
and colour of the Tyrol. The recording of 
Spharenklénge by Clemens Krauss, Vienna Phil- 
harmonic (H.M.V. C2195) is oddly disappoint- 
ing for this famous interpreter of the Viennese 
waltz, but the reading of Dorfschwalben by Erich 
Kleiber with the same orchestra (H.M.V. C1865, 
deleted) is perfectly in the Viennese idiom and 
extremely sensitive in its understanding of Josef 
Strauss’ peculiar moods.§ 


No member of this family, however, can 
approach the great Johann II (1825-1899) in 
imagination, understanding of orchestration, 
poetry and sheer genius. Whereas their works 
belong to the dance-hall (and this is true as well 
of Lehar, Straus, and the French writers of the 
genre of Waldteufel), his finest compositions 
were written for and are properly heard in the 
concert-hall. The history of this composer is a 
romance unparalleled in music. Born the son 
of a man who already ruled the entire European 
world of dance music (Johann I was not only 
K. und. K. Hofballmusikdirektor to the Austrian 
Court, he had enslaved the “tout Paris” of 
Louis-Philippe, and had won the signal honour 
of helding an important place in the musical 
festivities attendant to the Coronation of Queen 
Victoria), the young Johann was naturally 
from the first absorbed by the world of the 
dance which surrounded him. He studied 
piano, along with Josef, and wrote his first, 
stumbling waltz (noted down diligently by his 
Mother) when only six, but further progress 
met with stubborn resistance from the father 
who, foreseeing perhaps the triumph which this 
boy was to achieve, in which the father’s own 
reputation was to become submerged, forbade 
the study of musical theory and harmony, and of 
the violin, that sword and shield of the Euro- 
pean dance-musician. 

Yet young “ Schani” had himself taught in 
secret, and at nineteen announced his own 
debut as conductor, directing an orchestra of 
nineteen young men trained to meet his high 
standard of excellence. The debut took place 
at the Dommayerbau, a hall almost as select 
as the exclusive Sperlsaal where presided his 
father. The hall was packed that evening to 
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such an extent that dancing was impossible and 
not a single inch of floor space was left unused, 
but this was rather more the result of the 
imbroglio in the family, which was common talk 
throughout Vienna, than because of any serious 
interest in the young man. The father’s friends 
were represented by a claque in reverse, a 
faction determined to create as much disturb- 
ance and inconvenience to the occasion as 
possible. Yet from the first number there was 
no denying the power of this new leader and 
composer. Concluding a programme consist- 
ing chiefly of his own first hurried compositions, 
written expressly for the occasion, he finally 
played the Sinngedichte Waltzes, Op. 1, which 
were so enthusiastically received that he had to 
repeat them a total of nineteen times. Even the 
father had never been so honoured ! 

From this point on, the life of Johann Strauss 
II may be roughly divided into three separate 
periods, and it is the complete understanding of 
these periods which is essential to the full appre- 
ciation of the man as a composer and to an 
understanding of how it should ,be that one 
work bearing his name can be undeniably and 
unequivocably great music whilst another be 
merely a pretty dance tune and nothing more. 

The first, which began in 1844 at the time of 
his debut, continued on through the Revolution 
of 1848 until the middle ’fifties, when he married 
Jetty Treffz. Jetty, once a famous opera singer 
and prior to her marriage to Johann the mistress 
of an Austrian nobleman, exerted a great 
influence on the artistic development of the 
Waltz-King. Some twenty years his senior, 
she introduced a levelling influence into a 
hitherto unregimented life ; possessed of both a 
keen business mind and fine artistic values, she 
provided him with guidance along a pre- 
determined path. It was she who compelled 
him to relinquish the direction of the Strauss 
Orchestra to his brothers for all save the most 
important occasions and to devote himself to a 
less rushed and more careful attitude towards 
composition. Hitherto his works were merely 
piéces d’occasion ; his position as a conductor of a 
famous dance orchestra required that he 
should write a steady flow of compositions for 
the dancing public, and the fact that some of these 
works bear the stamp of genius is due not to any 
especial effort or care on his part, but simply to 
the powers latent within him, those powers 
which have set him apart from all his imitators. 
In this first period, beginning with his orchestra 
of nineteen men, Strauss gradually increased 
his technique and knowledge of theory to the 
point where he was scoring for a full orchestra 
of approximately sixty players. (Upon his 
father’s death, in 1849, he had taken over the 
original Strauss Orchestra, combined it with 
his own, thereby putting at his disposal a group 
of symphony size). The compositions of this 
period, however, because of the limitations 
under which he worked, remained principally 
for and of the dance-hall. Only three works 
written during these years are outstanding, out 
of a total of better than three hundred. These 
are the Accelerationen and Morgenblatter Waltzes, 
and the Perpetuum Mobile. The first of these is 
distinctive for its slow acceleration in the open- 
ing waltz, from which it derives its name. It was 


written for the Technikball of the Wiener Hoch- 


. Schule and it is significant that even at this early 


date the title was not accidentally chosen nor 
the music unrelated to it, although the time had 
not yet come when Strauss would match title to 
music with uncanny accuracy. But it is the 
Morgenblatter (Morning Papers) which, in its 
youthful ingenuousness, is the most charming of 
the waltzes from this formative period. It was 
written for the Concordia Ball of the Vienna 
Men’s Journalist Association, in competition 
with an Abendblatter Waltz by the visiting 
Frenchman, Jacques Offenbach, and _sur- 
prisingly it did not meet with favour, the 
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Viennese apparently preferring for the moment 
what has proven to be an inferior work. Strauss 
was much affected by the incident ; it rankled 
with him for years. 

No one needs to be reminded of the charming 
Perpetuum Mobile, a scherzo in the true sense of 
the word, but few realize that it is merely the 
dance hall galop elevated to concert status, and 
fewer still recognise the mastery of its orchestra- 
tion or the fullness of its wit. Using a simple 
melody only eight’ bars long, Strauss wrote a 
full-length work in which almost every orches- 
tral instrument, even the most improbable, was 
given a chance to solo, and in doing so produced 
a composition which is not only sheeg virtuosity 
(as are those of Paganini and Novacek), but sheer 
delight. 

Few recordings of merit exist of Accelerationen ; 
the disc by Ormandy with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony (H.M.V. DB2624) is perhaps the best, 
but it is certainly not echt-Wien and lacks the 
spirit of true Viennese gemiitlichkeit that one 
would hear in a Vienna Philharmonic per- 
formance, and the quality of the recorded 
sound leaves much to be desired. The reading 
by Erich Kleiber-Vienna Philharmonic 
(H.M.V. E.H.416) of Morgenblatter is not always 
so imaginative as it might be, but it is still a 
distinguished performance. It is worth noting 
that in both these works the introductions are 
short and almost functional, if such a word may 
be used, and the codas almost equally abbre- 
viated. This is the great difference between the 
first years of Johann II, the years of the com- 
poser of strictly dance music, and the second 
being, whose place is mainly in the concert 
hall 


There are two fine performances of Perpetuum 
Mobile listed in English catalogue ; those of 
Clemens Krauss-Vienna Philharmonic (H.M.V. 
B3149) and Willem Mengelberg-Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw (Col. LX-240). The Krauss 
performance is taken at a brilliant tempo which 
adheres more closely to what Strauss pre- 
scribed, and he enjoys the somewhat clearer 
recording, but there are moments where the 
Amsterdam Orchestra plays with the greater 
precision. Both are suitable choices; my 
personal preference is for the Krauss disc. 

The second period of Johann Strauss’ career 
which began with his marriage to Jetty Treffz, 
did not conclude until the production of his 
first operetta, Indigo (later retitled A Thousand 
and One Nights). During these years he com- 
posed those waltz-poems which have become 
known as the “‘ Great Waltzes” and which 
prompted Brahms to say, “‘ There is a master of 


the orchestra, such a master that one never loses - 


a single tone of whatever instrument.” Hanslick 
described these works as waltz-requiems, paying 
tribute to the quality of sorrow without pain 
which pervades much of this music. Mahler 
was one of Strauss’ greatest champions—he was 
responsible for transferring Die Fledermaus 
from the smaller and less imposing Theater-an- 
der-Wien, where it had always been presented, 
to the Olympian splendour of the Hofopern- 
theater. To Mahler is probably due Bruno 
Walter’s complete understanding of and appre- 
ciation for this music. Only Ravel’s La Valse or 
von Weber’s Aufforderung zum Tanz can match 
these concert expressions of the waltz-form, and 
nothing can compare with them for the subtle 
delineation of the Imperial Vienna that was. 
Here is the essence of the Austria-Hungary of 
the Habsburgs ; here, in the lush strains of 
Wiener Blut are the slow pulses of the city itself, 
languorous and thickly-throbbing, here in the 
shifting, shoaling rhythms of An der schénen, 
blauen Donau with its magical introduction, here, 
in the green tones of G’schichten aus dem Wiener 
Wald with their suggestion of the cool woods 
which lie beyond Vienna, here in the intoxi- 


| cated strains of Wein, Weib und Gesang, or in the 


impassioned, buoyant Kiinstlerleben. Consider 
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for a moment the tonal imaginery which Strauss 
has captured in these works, and especially 
within their introductions. Notice the imposing 
introduction to Wein, Weib und Gesang, with its 
thorough working of what is soon to be the 
leading waltz theme, and its concluding, 
thundering declaration, “‘ Who does not love 
wine, women and song, Remains a fool his 
whole life long.”’ Consider the pastoral idyll of 
the Wiener Wald, with its birdlike flutings, its 
magical use of the barbaric tones of a solo 
zither. In all of these are delineated, in terms of 
sheer poetry, the colour and the sights and 
sounds of another world. 

Or, analyse the structure of the Blue Danube. 
Tremolo strings introduce the scene—ripplets 
shimmering in a summer sun drift across the 
broad face of the open river, whilst the current 
stirs on inflexibly in horns and ’celli. A sforzando 
in the violins and a sudden gust of wind sprays a 
rougher blur across the surface of the water. 
Little whirlpools of sound bring on the waltz 
beat, and the waltz begins. Notice now how the 
introduction builds into the body of work, 
notice the perfect plan in the succession of the 
waltzes, not haphazardly strung together, but 
virtually growing the one out of its predecessor. 
Examine the breadth of the coda, the change of 
mood which Strauss has contrived at the 
entrance into it, the ingenious and yet seem- 
ingly inevitable progression to the final tumult- 
uous measures. 

To those who would hear these works as 
Strauss conceived them and scored them, the 
following recordings are suggested: Wiener 
Blut-Fritz Reiner-Pittsburgh Symphony (Amer. 
Col. D11579) or Walter-Berliner Staatskapelle 
(Col. L2270) ; An der schénen, blauen Donau— 
Georg Szell-Vienna Philharmonic (H.M.V. 
C2686) or Alois Melichar-Berlin Philharmonic 
(Decca POs5002) (the new Toscanini disc is 
incomparable in its magical conception of the 
introduction and the coda, but the waltzes are 
not as Strauss would have played them) ; 
G’schichten aus dem Wiener Wald—Julius Priiwer- 
Berlin Philharmonic (Decca LY6008-9) or 
Alois Melichar-Berlin Philharmonic (Decca 
LY6129/30) (all other recordings should be 
scrupulously avoided as the introduction is 
either cut or re-scored, with possible exception 
of the oldish Walter disc, for its musicianly 
touch) ; Wein, Weib und Gesang—Weingartner- 
Paris Conservatory Orchestra (Col. LXgo09) 
(the best choice of a poorish lot) ; Kiinstlerleben- 
Kleiber-Vienna Philharmonic (H.M.V. C1697). 

Apart from the fact that we are always 
interested here in gramophonic representations, 
it is in an instance such as this that the gramo- 
phone serves its greatest purpose. For the subtle 
interpretation of Viennese music is something 
which defies calculated analysis ; it is an art 
which is handed down, which is learned by rote 
and not by the written page. It is in fact music, 
for the hieroglyphical notation which in print 
we call music is but the mere skeletion upon 
which the understanding musician must build. 
It is in Strauss’ music that this conception is 
fully demonstrated. 

It is now perhaps a forgotten fact, but virtually 

1 the “ great waltzes”’ were written not as 
orchestral, but as choral works, for most of them 
were commissioned by Johann Herbeck for his 
Wiener Mannergesangverein. And it was the 
writing of these first vocal works and the under- 
standing of the problems of vocal music which 
led Strauss (under the veiled guidance of his 
opera-singer wife, with her passion for the lyric 
stage) to compose his first operettas and thereby 
embark upon the last and greatest period of his 
career. In a succession of works which include 
some fine operettas, some poorish ones and still 
others which are best forgotten, including two 
abortive attempts at “ Grand Opera,” Strauss 
wrote two stage works which are imperishable, 
Die Fledermaus and Der Zigeunerbaron. The 
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former, in particular, stands beside the great 
comic operas of Mozart, Rossini’s The Barber of 
Seville, Wagner’s Die Meistersinger and Richard 
Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier. ‘The failure of the 
majority of his stage works is due not to an 
fault of his music, but to his lamentable inability 
to select with judgment a good and suitable 
libretto. The occasion when he let himself be 
tricked into passing up the excellent book of 
Der Bettelstudent (The Beggar Student), which 
Millécker at once took, for the shoddy patch- 
work-quilt of Eine Nacht in Venedig (his all-time 
low in operatic writing) is only one instance in a 
career dotted with a succession of like occur- 
rences. 

Fledermaus is extremely well represented by 
the set of five discs recorded in 1929 by a group 
of singers from the Berlin State Opera (Decca 
CA8118/22), which by the latest standards 
sounds remarkably well recorded. It may be 
improved by substituting for the single side of 
the second act finale (which is cut in this set) 
the excellent Parlophone disc (R20085) which 
features Lotte Lehmann and Richard Tauber in 
an uncut performance. Excellent, too, is 
Elizabeth Schumann’s disc, with Alwin-Vienna 
Philharmonic (H.M.V. E545), of two arias: 
Mein Herr Marquis and Spiel’ Ich die Unschuld vom 
Lande. The Overture, which is not included in 
the set and which is one of the orchestral jewels 
of Strauss music, is superlatively performed by 
the Paris Conservatory Orchestra under Bruno 
Walter (H.M.V. DB3536). Zigeunerbaron is not 
well represented on discs, but there are two good 
choices of the Overture, both conducted by 
Bruno Walter. The newer, with the London 
Symphony Orchestra (H.M.V. DB3650) offer 
the best recording technique and excellent 
handling of the Hungarian elements of 
the score, but the rhythm of the waltz- 
sections smacks too much of English roast beef 
and not enough of heuriger Wein. The older disc, 
with the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra (Col. 
deleted), does not handle the Magyar sections as 
effectively, and is distinctly outmoded as regards 
recording, but touches the waltz measures with 
appropriate lightness. The Schatz (Treasure) 
Waltzes, drawn from the score to this opera, 
are carefully moulded by Kleiber-Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra (Victor 9991). 

There remains, finally, to mention only one 
other waltz, in the introduction to which 
Strauss has craftily painted, in terms of musical 
styles, the history of Austria from the days of 
Maria-Theresa to those of Franz-Josef. This is 
the aiserwalzer, which Strauss composed in 
celebration of the Emperor’s Golden Jubilee. 
Opening with a quick-time march suggestive of 
Mozart’s Rondo alla Turca, he passes from one 
period (and style) of music to another pro- 
gressively, until the waltzes are introduced with 
the chromatic chord which recalls the pen of 
Wagner. It is in this work—especially in the 
opening of the introduction and in the exquisite 
coda which completes the waltzes—that Strauss 
bespeaks most plainly the parallel which can be 
traced between his crystalline style of orchestral 
composition and that of Mozart. The waltzes 
themselves, so my friend Harold Schonberg 
contends, “‘ are second-rate Strauss.” If this be 
so, then Strauss was great, indeed. The record- 
ing of this waltz by Bruno Walter with the 
Vienna Philharmonic (H.M.V.DB3397) is possi- 
bly the finest Strauss disc in existence, for the 
understanding, caressing way in which the 
orchestra strokes every line of this lovely music, 
and for the well-balanced recording which it 
has been accorded. A more recent performance 
of this by Walter, this time with the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra for Ameri- 
can Columbia, is spoilt by unbalanced recording 
in which some sections are too prominent, and 
by the fact that the orchestra does not react to 
the music as does its Viennese counterpart. 
Among other versions, both the Fiedler discs 
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(one Max, the other Arthur), are satisfactory, no 
more. The Boston conductor’s approach lacks 
the poetry inherent in the music, and the Berlin 
leader’s record is now very old. Both cut the 
coda, one of the highlights of the work, and a 
section which is essential to proper balance. 

I do not know whether I have made here a 
satisfactory case for Strauss—and for light 
music—although some readers may find a more 
serious appreciation of this fine composer than 
they did in the past. I care nothing for the pre- 
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tensions which are vested upon some so-called 
“great music,” beneath which these works 
mask as masterpieces in the minds of some, 
simply because they are cast in the mould of the 
symphony, the concerto, or the sonata. I would 
far rather hear a single Strauss vignette than the 
entire Reformation Symphony, I would infinitely 
prefer to hear the Annen Polka played by the 
Vienna Philharmonic than to hear the same 
group play a work of Schénberg. “ If this be 
treason, make the most of it...” 





OPERA IN WARTIME ITALY 


By MAJOR F. K. B. MURDOCH, R.A. 


(continu2d from page 79, December issue) 


HE Teatro Reale dell’Opera, unfortunately, 

is overshadowed by surrounding buildings. 
The foyer of the theatre is in good taste and im- 
mediately on entering one of the outer doors one 
has a sense of spaciousness which is confirmed 
on entering the auditorium. What a wonderful 
fairyland appearance is created by the lighting 
of the boxes. Just before an opera is due to 
commence, the lights in the auditorium are 
extinguished leaving the boxes illuminated ; 
from the poltrone the occupants are seen sil- 
houeted against a crimson background, each 
litthe box quite distinct and separate with its 
independent lighting. The Conductor appears 
at the rostrum, the auditorium is plunged into 
darkness and all attention is centred on the 
footlights. 

When I heard, for the first time in my life, 
Verdi’s La Forza del Destino, I was impressed by 
the variety of scenes and moods and the pro- 
duction at the Teatro Reale dell’Opera 
accentuated the contrasts. —The Conductor was 
Franco Capuana who handled the music with 
great conviction, 

Adelaide Ramirez immediately attracted 
attention as being unusually good as Leonora, 
while Carlo Platania sang and acted the rather 
thankless part of the Marquis with fine restraint. 
The singing of Palmira Vitali Marini, as 
Preziosilla, was delightful. She has a most 
charming voice which, however, at the moment 
lacks just that dramatic firmness which, if 
developed will, I feel sure, will bring her right 
to the top. She would make a quixotic Carmen. 
She is most attractive and has a delightfully 
easy style on the stage. Raffaele de Falchi, 
while making a slow start, blossomed into 
wonderful voice as this scene developed. 

The next scene which takes place outside the 
Church of the Madonna of the Angels gave 
Giulio Neri a chance to let us hear his wonder- 
ful bass voice ; and apart from his voice, what a 
fine restrained interpretation of Il Padre 
Guardiano he gave. His voice blended 
especially well with that of Adelaide Ramirez. 
The last scene of the Second Act is, of course, 
the gem of the opera, both in beauty of music 
and dramatic effect. In looking forward to this 
scene I was afraid that the producer with all 
the vast resources at his disposal might overdo 
the staging of the interior of the church. But 
no !—everything was just perfect. It was a 
simple church with a simple altar. The monks 
filed in, each with his long candle. Then 
Leonora, now attired as a monk and preceded 
by the Superior of the Monastery, appeared. 
After the blessing came that most beautiful 
scene where Leonora, seconded as it were by 
the monks, invoked the protection of the Virgin 
of the Angels. With regard to this particular 
scene I was, no doubt, a little biased by the 
wonderful H.M.¥V. recording by Rosa Ponselle. 
Anyefault was, I think, due to the Conductor 
who just failed to get the right balance of tone. 


He restrained Adelaide Ramirez just a little too 
much and made his crescendos with the chorus 
just a little sudden and too accentuated. 

The last scene of the opera was most effective 
ofall. It takes place near the scene of Leonora’s 
retreat. As the curtain parted we saw an 
enormous grotto. Through a large gap in the 
roof stars were seen in the sky. A stream, the 
waters dashing over large boulders came down 
the right of the stage, while the door into 
Leonora’s retreat, surmounted by a cross, was 
on the left. Throughout the whole opera there 
was a tremendous sense of spaciousness and the 
greatest credit is due to the producer, Alessandro 
Sanine, and to Alberto Scajoli who was 
responsible for the scenery. 

No doubt because it was one of the first 
operas I ever saw, Aida always fills me with 
wonder and awe. The one weak link in the 
whole caste at the Teatro Reale dell’Opera was 
the Rhadames of Zani Cambani. His voice was 
reasonable enough, but his appearance on the 
stage reminded me of one of the stuffed dolls in a 
marionette show. The Aida of Iole Gavino was 
first class and she managed to strike-a semi- 
plaintive style both in her singing and acting, 
while at the same time she maintained the 
simple dignity of the daughter of the Ethiopian 
King. The casting of Gilda Alfano as Amneris 
was perfect. Her singing was superb and her 
interpretation created just the right contrast to 
Aida. Gilda Alfano has a rich voice and her top 
notes are beautifully mellowed. The lighting 
of the first scene appeared to me to be a little 
too vivid, but when the curtain was raised the 
immediate effect of eastern colouring was good. 
The second scene in the interior of the Temple 
of Vulcan at Memphis was very effective. The 
priests were grouped on the left and the great 
effect was obtained by the complete lack of 
movement. 

I find it practically impossible to describe the 
setting for the return of the victorious Rhadames. 
As the curtain parted the stage was compara- 
tively empty and the tier upon tier of steps 
reminded me of the amphitheatre at Carthage. 
It was vast. The centre piece was a large 
column round which ran a gallery about half-way 
up. On this gallery appeared ten trumpeters 
with ten silver trumpets. The orchestra broke 
into the stirring triumphal march and the 
victorious procession commenced. Never on any 
stage have I seen such a spectacle as the finale 
of this scene—Amonasro, Aida, Rhadames, the 
King, Amneris and Ramfis lining the footlights 
with the soldiers and crowd right up to the back 
of the stage. The concerted singing was superb. 
Act III, on the banks of the Nile, was a beauti- 
ful setting. The singing of Armando Dado’ as 
Amonasro was outstanding. He was a most 
striking figure and looked every inch an 
Emperor, despite his disguise as one of the 
officers of his army. He has a voice of great 
expression which reflected not only his feelings 
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as a prisoner but also his intense passion of hope 
of being once again a free and reigning monarch. 
A steadying influence throughout was the 
Ramfis of Alfredo Colella, He imparted just the 
correct solemnity which such a role demands 
and his sonorous bass voice lent great colour to 
the deadly seriousness of the mystic rites. 

The last scene representing the interior of the 
Temple of Vulcan and the vault where 
Rhadames is to be entombed was on the scale of 
the scene of his triumph. This time, however, 
the effect was obtained by an empty stage, only 
about half-a-dozen guards sitting on the 
galleries surrounding the entrance to the tomb. 
The interi®r of the Temple was not as is usually 
the case brilliantly lit and glittering with gold. 
Instead we saw sombre pillars and straight lines. 
As Aida and Rhadames finished their final duet, 
Amneris was seen at the top of a long flight of 
steps leading down to the entrance to the tomb. 
She slowly descended and fell on the tomb 
imploring peace for the spirit of the one whom 
she loved. 


I cannot finish these notes without reference 


to the fact that the British soldier does not 
necessarily wait until his music is served up to 
him on a plate in such places as Naples or 
Rome. There are many small gramophone and 
musical societies and choirs organised by 
individual units. These are by no means con- 
fined to base units and I am sure it would 
surprise many of you if you could see the 
unfavourable conditions under which many of 
them make their music. One of these gramo- 
phone societies which I know very well started 
life in a tented camp near a little village called 
Chemtou in North Africa with a Decca port- 
able and about twenty Decca connoisseur 
records. When we arrived in Tunis we acquired 
a radiogram, which the signal section converted 
in order that it would stand up to travelling in 
the back of a three-ton lorry. That society, 
which, by the way, was visited by Christopher 
Stone during his tour of North Africa, has 
travelled from Algiers to Tunis and right up 
through Italy. It has gradually developed until 
now it has a library of over two hundred 
records, including many complete operas 
symphonies and concertos. It has a close 
affection for the site where it was founded and 
it is now known as “ The Chemtou Musical 
Society.” 





NEW. MUSIC 

OT new-composed this time: but new 

editions ; and one, a most welcome reprint 
of treasures not so easily come by, save in a big 
volume: M. Glyn’s edition of selections from 
the famous Fitzwilliam Virginal Manuscript (Vol. 
1, 6s., British & Continental). Grove, under 
Virginal Music, tells the history of the volume of 
220 leaves of music ruled by hand with six-line 
staves, which holds our most valued collection 
of 17th century keyboard pieces. Here are the 
delicate sketches of Farnaby—a tiny form of 
early programme-music, if you like—some of 
which Dr. Scholes had recorded for his first 
Columbia History of Music volume of records ; 
as well as variations and other diversions. Dr. 
Bull is well represented—the “ wildly whirling 
Bull, as he, the virtuoso, was known. 
volume, with another promised, supplements 
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the two already issued by this firm, which Fuller 


Maitland and Barclay Squire edited many 
years ago: the complete MS. having been 
edited by them and issued in monthly parts 
between 1894 and 1899. 

The other British and Continental re-issue is 
of Schumann’s Etudes Symphoniques, in the Clara 
Schumann edition, with the portrait medallion 
of Robert and Clara (3s.). This edition is valu- 
able as containing the alterations (in smaller 
type) made in the second and subsequent 
editions. We have had the Studies recorded by 
both Cortot and Kilenyi. W.R.A. 
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A GOOD MANY YEARS AGO 
The Gramophone Company had the 
vision to enter into an exclusive 
agreement with the late Sir Edward 
Elgar by which they recorded a 
large proportion of his works, most 
of them under his own baton. It 
would not be too much to say that 
the result was epochal in the history 
of music. The Second Symphony 
was recorded first acoustically and 
then electrically, and the work thus 
became known to—and loved by— 


many thousands who, until the 
coming of radio, could have had no 
other opportunity of hearing it. 
But the Symphony with its won- 


ders of orchestration and “ vast 
design *’ (to quote Ernest Newman) 
held far more than could be evoked 
by that early electrical technique, 
great though its improvement was 
over the previous method ; and for 
some time there has been a per- 
sistent call for another recording 
while a generation of musicians yet 


remains, able to interpret Elgar’s 
music in Elgar’s spirit. We have 
therefore reason again to thank 
‘His Master’s Voice ’; for a new 
recording of the Second Symphony 
is announced this month, played 
by the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
and conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. 
The performance is magnificent. 
The recording is superb. The reading 
is truly Elgarian. There are six 12-in- 
records, price 59/6, and the minia- 
ture score’is 12/6. FRED SMITH 
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HARRY DAVIDSON 


and his Orchestra 


Old Time Dance Series: 
No. 3 — The Veleta - " - 
No. 4— Barn Dance (Down South) ¢OX 1177 


Introduced by Patrick Curwen. 


OLD 








islamey — Oriental Fantasy 


Serenade. 
Snowflakes. 


Porgy and Bess. Gershwin 
Summertime; I’m on my way: | got plenty >DX 1176 
° nuttin’ - Bess, you is my woman = 


Vienna, City of my Dreams” - 
Alice BlueGown - -~ - 


Little Star (Estrellita) 


LOUIS KENTNER 


Balakirev - 


* 


DX 1175 


PAULA GREEN 


and her Orchestra 
(Directed by Peter Akister) 


When they ask about You 
Do you believe in Dreams? 


RAWICZ and LANDAUER 


gwicz and Landa 
Drdia, arr. Rawicz and Lan “\oe 2160 


Rawicz - - 


ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 


and his Orchestra 


TURNER LAYTON 


A kiss in the Night - 
The happiest New Year of All - . 


ALBERT SANDLER 





JANUARY RECORDS 


t FB 3075 
«bre 3079 





and his Palm Court Orchestra 


}pe 2161 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN | 


ren aid i=) rs 


The 
finest name 
on record 


& 





and his Hawaiian Se 


: Tabu - - FB 3073 
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CARROLL GIBBONS 


and the Savoy Hotel Orpheans 


My Favourite Dream - 
Come out, come out, wherever you FB 3077 
Are- - - - . - 


care to Know) - - 


Don’t you know | care (or fen" t you 
FB 3078 
It could happen to You - - - 


. at the Piano 


Carroll’s Tribute to “ Fats ’’ Waller 
Intro. : Ain’ t misbehayin’ ; Honeysuckle Rose; I've got 
a feelin im fallin : Keepin’ out of mischief now 








FB 3074 
VICTOR SILVESTER 
and his Ballroom Orchestra 
It could happen to You - - 
No one else will Do - - hee _ 
The same little Words; Sweetheart 8 3082 
VICTOR SILVESTER’S STRINGS FOR 
DANCING é 
Artist’s Life; Julian - - . - FB 3076 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 


AND 





ORCHESTRAL 


B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra (Boult) : 
Symphony No. 2 in E flat, Op. 63 
(Elgar). H.M.V. DB6190-5 (12 ins., 
59s. 6d.). Auto DB8967-72. 


There is a double event to celebrate. The 
new recording of one of the major works of 
English symphonic literature and the return 
of the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra, under 
its chief conductor, Sir Adrian Boult, to the 
recording studios. No better choice of work 
could have been made: conductor, orches- 
tra, and recording engineers cover them- 
selves with glory. 


The first performance of the Second 
Symphony was given, by the Queen’s Hall 
orchestra, at one of the concerts of the 
London Musical Festival, on May 24th, 
1911, six days after the death of Mahler. 
The last work from Elgar’s pen had been 
the Violin Concerto: and this great work 
dedicated to and played by Kreisler, at a 
concert given by the Royal Philharmonic 
Society the previous year, had been an 
enormous success, an undoubted triumph. 


As everyone knows the Second Sym- 


phony is dedicated “‘ To the memory of his. 


late Majesty King Edward VII.”’ The work 
had been designed as “ a loyal tribute ”’ but 
the death of the King, on May 6th, 1910, had 
naturally modified Elgar’s original plan. 
The score is dated Venice-Tintagel, 1910-11. 
To the large orchestra called for in the 
First Symphony Elgar added an E flat 
clarinet (a visitor from the military band), 
side-drum, tambourine, bass drum, and 
cymbals. 


On the page of the full score facing the 
opening of the Symphony there is set a 
quotation from Shelley : 

Rarely, rarely comest thou, 

Spirit of Delight ! 
W. H. Reed records the fact that the 
audience, a rather thin one, at the first 
performance gave the work a cool reception. 
This puzzled Elgar, who said to him ‘* What 
is the matter with them, Billy ? They sit 
there like a lot of stuffed pigs.” 


Now from this point onwards I give, for 
the most part, a personal interpretation of 
the Symphony which any reader is free to 
reject. Let me say at once that the coolness 
of that first-night audience seems to me quite 
understandable. This second Symphony is, 
besides being a masterpiece, even if not a 
flawless one, an extraordinary psychological 
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document. Quite as extraordinary, in its 
different way, as Tchaikovsky’s “‘ Pathetic.” 

Who, carried away on the floodtide of 
that first great leaping. striding theme would 
have expected the glowing sun of pageantry 
to be clouded over so soon by the sorrowful 
melody which the violoncellos, very lightly 
accompanied, give out (figure 11 in the 
score): and this is not sorrow at a King’s 
death. And after another exuberant period 
there come eight mysterious notes on the 
harp, as if a clock were striking, and then 
the spectral theme on the strings which 
should have caused a shiver in the “ stuffed- 
pig’ audience. They may not have under- 
stood. They may well have been bewil- 
dered. A pageant is no place for a ghost. 

At the Coronation of a Pope a torch of 
tow is burnt before him to the words “‘ sic 
transit gloria mundi’: and by this he is 
reminded of the transitoriness of earthly 
glory. The age whose splendours are 
sounded in Elgar’s opening theme had a side 
from which the frivolous and irresponsible 
members of so-called Society averted their 
eyes, and to the sounds of which they 
stopped their ears. Its miseries. Elgar, in 
fact, has given us a modern version of Bel- 
shazzar’s Feast. It is, of course, easy to 
prophesy after the event, and it has been 
held by some that who read aright there is 
no more than a musical reason for this spec- 
tral theme. I think myself that the course of 
events clearly proves this not to have been 
sO. , 
The section, piu lento, that follows (No. 
28), with its soft and sinister drum rolls and 
chromatic flute and viola passages, accom- 
panying the ghost-theme, is one of the most 
imaginative Elgar ever wrote. Gradually 
the nervous figuration of the opening group 
of themes re-establishes itself, and with 
much pomp and ceremony, much orchestral 
splendour, the composer achieves his 
recapitulation. This is regular but there is 
even more glowing orchestral detail. 


Whether you find too much crotchet- 
quaver rhythm in the movement may 
depend upon how realistic a view you take 
of the subject matter. This nervous repeti- 
tion is, to me, entirely in character with the 
psychological picture the movement seems 
to present. 

The second movement paints a picture of 
a scene the world will never behold again. 
Too many kings and emperors have toppled 
from their thrones since the body of Edward 
the Seventh, the peacemaker, was borne 
through the street, of London four years 


before all the war-makers in that crowd of © 


celebrities, and elsewhere, again fooled the 
people. I recall the scene vividly as Elgar’s 
solemn and sombre music, with muffled 
drums uneasily thudding, nobly laments. 
There is not only funeral pageantry here, but 
also a strong note of human emotion. The 
ordinary man is more charitable, on these 
occasions of State, than the cynical observer 
who may afterwards write the history of the 
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time. There are said to be two very definite 
pieces of representation in the music and 
both come on side 6. Elgar’s eye was caught 
by a flock of pigeons suddenly wheeling in 
their flight as the procession, with martial 
music, and salvoes from the guns, dis- 
turbed them. Later after a grand outburst 
—nobilmente e semplie—a solo oboe is 
cued in, accompanied very softly by the 
orchestra. During a short period of com- 
parative silence Elgar heard the sound of a 
woman sobbing—and wove the sound into 
his score as part of the human scene. 


At the end of the movement Elgar recalls, 
very tenderly, the opening theme of the 
first movement. 

Follows the astonishing Scherzo ! a danse 
macabre which Perlioz, whom Elgar greatly 
admired, would surely have applauded. 
But this sequel to a funeral march has 
nothing in common with Berlioz’s own 
solution of a difficult problem—t is entirely 
Elgar’s own. The Scherzo is related to the 
first movement. Here, as there, abounding 
energy is followed by disintegration. The 
spectral theme appears once more at the 
feast and even more imaginatively pre- 
sented than before. Above throbbing 
kettle and bass drums, the tapping of side 
drums and tambourine, the spectral theme 
(first violins, second violins divided, ’cellos 
divided) accompanied first of all very softly 
by the whole orchestra, then loudly, grows 
large and menacing. These amazing pages 
end with only bassoons, horns, and a tim- 
pani roll left in the score. On either side of 
this strange “‘trio”’ are the two vigorous 
main themes of the Scherzo, and a phrase 
which is the nearest thing yet to Shelley’s 
‘spirit ofdelight.”’ This is heard as a counter 
melody on the oboe (side 8) soon after the 
second theme in trochaic rhythm, sonora - 
mente on the strings, is taken up an octave 
higher. 

As the oboe sings its phrase“of delight, 
first violins, alone and quietly, have that 
second theme at the original pitch. After the 
“trio” the little phrase is woven into the 
first violin part and we see its importance 
in the scheme. 

For the opening theme of his last move- 
ment Elgar invented one of the greatest of 
symphonic themes, a magnificent “‘ travel- 
ling’? tune. But the movement is rich in 
splendid melodies and I do not agree with 
the criticism that more use should have been 
made of the opening tune. The movement 
is beautifully proportioned and, after the 
feverish gaiety of the Scherzo, most welcome 
and refreshing in its dignity and courage. 
Infinitely satisfying is the exquisite quotation 
from the opening theme of the first move- 
ment in the final section. Here speaks the 
really sympathetic spectator of the human 
scene, with all its opposed goodness and bad- 
ness, and the shades between, showing that 
nothing is alien to him ; that man, whatever 
happens, must have faith. It is on this note, 
as I read it, that the great work ends. 

Readers who want a close analysis of the 
music should purchase, for a few shillings, 
F. H. Shera’s “ Elgar, Instrumental Works ”’ 
in “The Musical Pilgrim” series and, 
needless to say, the miniature score of the 
symphony (Novello). 
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I turn now (not too tardily I hope) to the 
performance and recording. The demands 
made upon the orchestra are immense. This 
is a symphony for virtuoso playing in the 
best sense. For the conductor the symphony 
is.a supreme test of musicianship. As he 
poises the orchestra on that opening B flat 
and plunges it, and us, into the great surge 
of sound he must, however emotionally 
involved, remain cool and alert. The 
grading of the great climaxes calls for the 
highest control. Then the conductor must 
not be found wanting in the lovely tender 
moments which those who scorn Elgar so 
oddly fail to hear. For these are the heart- 
beats of the composer. Add to all this and 
much else a very flexible sense of rhythm 
and it will be seen what demands are made 
on the man with the stick. They are all met 
by Sir Adrian Boult : and so finely met that 
if any justification were needed for the 
award to him of the Royal Philharmonic 
Society’s gold medal it could amply be 
found here! If too there has been any 
doubt lately, from time to time, of the 
quality of the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 
such doubts can be put on one side when 
the orchestra displays itself as such a superb 
instrument as here. 

It is only right to pay tribute to the 
inspiring force behind the scenes who saw 
to it that ample rehearsal time was avail- 
able and that not a single passage on any 
disc was passed until it had been played 
and recorded as well as was humanly 
possible. 

The things in the recording that stand 
out are many. We notice at once the 
incisive way the brass, without any coarsen- 
ing, cuts through the mass of orchestral 
tone, the fine attack and sweep of the 
strings, their richness of tone, and the 
nearest thing to true timpani tone we have 
had yet. 

There is a most satisfying balance be- 
tween the orchestral solo voices—and there 
are many such passages—and their accom- 
paniments. The spectral theme is realised 
in all its picturesque detail whenever it 
appears. 

But of course the first overwhelming 
impression is of the splendour of the great 
climaxes. The most magnificent of these are 
the final outburst in the first movement on 
side 4 (cue number 55 to the end), the great 
hymn-like passage on side 6 (cue number 
76) and the terrific pages in the last move- 
ment on side 10, pages which give one the 
authentic thrill. And I must mention the 
lovely passage for two harps, with strings 
descending from a great height, in the 
second movement on side 7, and the veiled 
beauty of the muted strings at the start and 
finish of this movement. 

Were not space—and no doubt the 
patience of the reader—exhausted I could 
go on cataloguing at length beauties of 
playing and realistic recording in this most 
notable issue. 

But my last sentence must be one of 
profound gratitude to all concerned for a 
great achievement of which they may well 
be proud. May it serve to bring home to 
those outside, as well as inside, this country 
the true stature of Edward Elgar. A.R. 
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Hallé Orchestra (Barbirolli): “ The 
Mastersingers of Nuremberg ” 
Suite (Wagner). H.M.V. (3416-7 
(12 ins., 138s. 3d.) 

First we have the prelude to Act 3, that 
noble music based on the root idea which 
newcomers to the opera sometimes miss— 
Sachs’ giving up his hope of winning Eva, 
for the sake of the younger man, Walter. 
And in the midst of the cobbling song about 
Adam and Eve, there is this touching theme 
from the beginning of the Prelude; my 
vocal score happens to be Schott’s: it is in 
the inner part, bottom of ». 273. The 
words are “‘ Eva, my woes must wring thy 
heart, and make us mourn together ”— 
start of verse 3; but they are, in their 
present setting, comical: the dramatic 
point is that in this inner melody is revealed 
Sachs’ heart: and it is an inner part, a 
counterpoint, below his rollicking ditty. 
Thus is the truth driven home, to those 
that have ears to hear, and a heart to pierce, 
and be pierced. 


Sachs is a seeker, like all of us, and he 
shows the only way in which deep happiness 
can be found—through love of life, not 
death : of one’s fellows, not self. This theme 
is commonly known as “ Renunciation,” 
in the usual listing of leit-motives. The 
horns soon break in with the theme of the 
chorus (p. 495), who greet Sachs with a 
song written by the actual Sachs, who lived 
from 1494 to 1576, and wrote over six 
thousand pieces (you can read all about 
him, and the Mastersingers of those days, 
in Grove’s Dictionary, article Song, sub- 
heading, p. 61, Germany. The Parlophone 
album, Two Thousand Years, contains 
examples of their style of music). It is with 
this theme that the people greet Sachs, in 
the last act: and its use here brings to us 
the great contrast between the two Sachses 
—the public idol and the private lover and 
renouncer of his beloved. Here again is one 
of Wagner’s clear strokes, pointing us to the 
inner meaning of his work: a meaning 
which only constant hearings and plenty 
of time for pondering will teach us (and as 
the operatic outlook goes, what chance 
have most of the younger end of really 
learning Wagner ?—an occupation which 
I wish I could look forward to, for the happy 
filling of my declining years). 

The rest of the material is from Sachs’ 
cobbling song (see, e.g., p. 265) in Act 2 ; 
but the strain is etherialised: the cobbler 
must stick to his last, but his soul here is 
freed. This lovely transmutation is on the 
second half of side 1. On side 2 we end with 
a return to the Renunciation motive. Only 
two pages, but a perfect picture of a great 
nature. 

Now we dash, at the end of side 2, into 
the Dance of the Apprentices. This is the 
last-act scene where a boat arrives full of 


girls in their best dresses. The apprentices ° 


chorally greet them (in this extract, of 
course, we have no voices). They call on 
the town pipers to play. They do so, while 
the apprentices and journeymen vie for 
possession of the girls, and thus cover the 
stage with movement and fun. David, full 
of the day’s importance, frowns, and tells 
them they had better not go on like this, 
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with the Masters coming. The others 
make game of him, and dare him to dance. 
He does so. They tease him by telling him 
his own girl, Lene, is watching him. He lets 
go, but, realising he has been fooled, seizes 
her again. The rest try to take her away: 
more movement and sport. This is to be 
imagined while the waltz goes on. (N.B.— 
If there was not in those days a dance like 
the waltz, we must imagine that, too.) The 
trumpet announces the coming of the 
Masters (last part of side 3: page 488). 
There is a short cut, to the hymn to Sachs, 
the words of which run, in the Schott 
edition : ‘‘ Awake! the dawn of day draws 
near. From green depths of the woods I | 
hear a soul-gladdening nightingale. His 
voice resounds o’er hill and dale. The night 
sinks down in western skies, the day from 
eastern realms doth rise. The red glow of 
the dawn awakes, and through the dusky — 
cloud-bank breaks!” (The dawn was, of 
course, the Reformation.) Then, with a 
big cut, we move to the closing page. The 
orchestra shapes well, though with a trifle 
of that British -blart which is so familiar ; 
and it is not absolutely integrated in blend. 
Barbirolli is apt to underline a bit, for my 
liking. The recording can get a still more 
bland, warm tone. I think their chamber, 
though good for clarity and sparkle, is a 
bit stark-making. The surface is fair. 
W.R.A. 


INSTRUMENTAL 


Louis Kentner (piano): Islamey- 
Oriental Fantasy (Balakirev). Col- 
umbia DX1175 (12 ins., 6s. 74d.) 


Balakirev grew up amid strong Eastern 
influences, at Nijni-Novgorod, whose fair 
brought all manner of curious types of 
musicians together ; and with holidays in 
the Caucasus, he had ample chances to 
soak himself in the spicy oriental culture 
that is included in that of Russia. We ought, 
by the way, to have a recording of Tamara 
as well. Though it came out a good many 
years after Islamey, it is not, perhaps, more 
important. These two are certainly about 
the best things Balakirev ever did. I don’t 
consider Russia so valuable. (This work is 
available, thanks to Dr. Scholes’s enter- 
prise, in his Columbia History.) On these 
oriental elements, by the way, an article 
by Abraham (in his On Russian Music) 
remarks that Balakirev here restricted 
himself to Caucasian and Armenian themes. 
As to the latter, it would probably be inter- 
esting to compare Khachaturian’s material 
and usage, to-day, three-quarters’ of a 
century after Balakirev’s. Abraham tells 
us-that the older composer picked up the 
slower theme in JIJslamey (D major) in 
Moscow; the majority of composers, 
however, liked these strange things because 
they were foreign—un-Russian: and they 
might hear them anywhere—in a barracks, 
for instance. Here Balakirev got a Tamara 
theme from soldiers strumming a balalaika 
or some such instrument. This composer 
seems to have responded more naturally 
and deeply to easternism : as Abraham puts 
it, he had a “‘ love of arabesque lines, pro- 
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fusion of minute (but not always living) 
detail, sensuous warmth and exuberance of 
imagination.” He is said to have had 
Tartar blood. But not all of Balakirev’s 
output is so touched. It happens that the 
two works named above are the best known : 
they appealed, undoubtedly, to our taste 
for the exotic, which was developing during 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
and showed itself as late as Whistler and 
Puccini. Abraham makes us wish to have a 
Balakirev symphony recorded: for Jslamey 
shows only one side of him. I remember the 
Lithuanian Ballet performing an “ Oriental 
Féte ’ (choreography by Zvereff) in- 1935, 
to this work. 

As to the piano writing, every composer 
of those days backed upon Liszt, with 
Schumann and Chopin as second backers. 
(Every piano composer now who isn’t 
** extremist ”’ still relies on these old timers. 
I often say that if a penny were laid down 
upon another for every bar in which piano 
composers—and not they alone—are in- 
debted to Liszt, the old man would have 
a monument higher than Nelson’s.) 

There is of course not much develop- 
ment: rather the expected repetition with 
varied techniques: one must be content to 
be excited by the mere sound. I don’t 
much care for all those breaks between the 
phrases. In the middle of side 1 you can 
re-enter the Arabian Nights, which we all 
know so well in Rimsky-Korsakov’s ver- 
sion. There is, after all, a great deal of 
family likeness in these Russian excursions. 
But Balakirev works up well on side 2, and 
has a long, stirring coda section. It is very 
pleasant to have this souvenir of his work 
and ways, so gallantly performed and 
brilliantly recorded. 


Kathleen Long (piano) : Nocturne No. 6 
in D flat major, Op. 63, and Barca- 
rolle No. 2 in G major, Op. 41 
(Gebriel Fauré). Decca M574-5 (10 
ins., 108. gd.). 

Two pieces by one of my favourite 
piano composers, of whose works for this 
instrument alone there are about sixty: 
plenty of room for further recordings. Miss 
Long has taste and skill: perhaps the 
poetry could exhale still more delicately. 
It certainly does when Cortot plays the 
music, or writes about it. Of our com- 
poser’s Barcarolles and Nocturnes, each, 
there are thirteen. The M575 disc (each 
work is upon two sides) should be heard 
first, for it contains the slighter, earlier 
music (Barcarolle, 1885—the year of Franck’s 
Variations ; Nocturne, about 1894). Cortot 
finds here a process, as in several earlier 
pieces, which he describes as “cette 
recherche de soi-méme, ce désir insatisfait,”’ 
but with a sort of reserve. The barcarolle 
—boat-song—ought surely to sing with 
“la poésie de l’eau et de l’amour.” In 
the swing of the rhythm we have both the 
simple and the less obvious elements: the 
former in the first theme, and the one which’ 
begins not long before the end of side 1 ; 
the latter in the material between, episodic, 
or slightly developmental. If there is a 
sufficiency of the Chopin influence which we 
expect in Fauré’s earlier work, there is no 
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excess of it; and there is a French efflor- 
escence (plus, what is more valuable, a 
personal quality) that prevents one’s 
dwelling on Chopin at the expense of 
Fauré, who is here, ag almost always, 
a richly individual composer. 

Thus the Barcarolle can be enjoyed in its 
own right, as an entirely congenial exposi- 
tion of “Peau et Pamour.” But the 
Nocturne is much deeper: one of the best 
of all the nocturnes, and of all Fauré’s 
sensitive, tender, maturity. Cortot banks 
on it: “few pages comparable to it” in 
all piano music, and none of nobler in- 
spiration, in Fauré. He puts it on the plane 
of “ universal aspiration,” to which only 
masterpieces rise: as compared with even 
high achievement in personal sentiment (a 
very good definition, if we could agree upon 
the point at which a work ceases to be per- 
sonal and becomes universal : the best way 
for those aspiring to be amateur critics 
seems to be, to run over a large number of 
works, categorize them as best they can, 
and then try to extract the reasons ; older 
critics have the reasons first). 

You could make your own plan of 
emotions for this: the Cortot one pleases 
me: first the meditative theme, with its 
“tristesse inavouée jusqu’ alors.” Then, 
before the middle of side 1, a clear change ; 
a theme rather hesitant at first, quickly 
taking confidence. The next theme, near 
the end of the side, reminds me more of the 
rather generalised French-ness of Massenet 
and others ; but Cortot finds it sweet, con- 
soling—arising as it does from a /frissonant 
(difficult to find the right English for this) 
murmur of leaves. (We often speak of the 
Jrisson that inspired art makes us feel : down 
the spine). The chief working up is on this 
side, and capital it is. 
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You will notice the use of No. 2, early 
on this second side (No. 3, the hope, No. 2 
the doubt, perhaps ?). Then, about an inch 
from the end, No. 1 again, after the 
impassioned music, “‘ is reborn, in the com- 
passionate night.” An unusual Nocturne, 
owing little to Chopin, and ranking, Cortot 
believes, with the Variations which we 
recently had recorded. It is almost every- 
body’s music, I think, as here most happily 
evoked and endisced. W.R.A, 


SONGS 


Joan Hammond (soprano): London 
Symphony Orchestra (Susskind) : 
Why fear for me (Recit.): Love, 
fly on rosy pinions (Aria) and No 
Star Shone on the Heavenly Vault 
“Tl Trovatore” (Macfarren-Verdi). 
H.M.V. C3419 (12 ins., 6s. 7}d.). 


It is very pleasant to be able to give 
almost unqualified praise to this recording. 
Joan Hammond sings with much more 
discipline and control than I remember her 
to have showed before. Her soft high notes 
in “* Love, fly on rosy pinions” (what a 
translation !) are really lovely, she does not 
shirk the top D flat, and she does the 
cadenza beautifully. A littie more care in 
the distribution of accents in the vocal 
phrases, a greater roundness of tone on top 
B flats, would add to what is already very 
good singing. 

The orchestral accompaniment are sensi- 
tively done and a decided improvement on 
those we have had from other sources 
lately. 

It may be advisable to give the Italian 
titles of the Arias: Tacea la notte (Act 1) and 
D’amor sull’ ali rosee (Act 4). A.R. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AND DANCE 


Dance 

There can certainly be very few complaints of 
lack of variety in this month’s dance selections 
as there is one of the widest choices of both 
bands and titles that we have had for some 
long time. 

Eric Winstone opens with an appropriately 
topical waltz, The Happiest New Year of All, 
and it is to be hoped that the sentiments so 
ably expressed by Alan Kane in the chorus will 
be facts before very long. Backing this up is 
another title very popular at the present 
moment, My Favourite Dream—an excellent 
pair on H.M.V. BD5869. Harry Parry and 
His Radio Sextet also choose the last-named 
as one of their tunes and admirers of his 
radio work should be pleased to have a record 
of his that does not fall into the hot-swing 
category. I certainly admired this one, although 
I was a little disappointed in the singing of 
Gail Paige. The second item from this Band 
is Don’t You Know I Care ? and the chorus here 
is sung by Dinah Kaye (Parlophone R2957). 
There is very much of a contrast in the tunes 
selected by Lou Preager and His Orchestra 
as the first side covers Boogie Bounce, which, 
although listed as a quickstep, should delight 
those who specialise in Jive dancing. The 
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reverse carries a delightful slow waltz, You're in 
Love, in which the singer is Paul Rich. Both 
these numbers should prove excellent for 
dancing (Regal MR3747). Serious students of 
jazz will be delighted to find The R.A.F. 
Dance Orchestra presenting Business Unusual, 
which was the winning composition of the 1944 
Jazz Jamboree. I did not hear this contest so 
I cannot draw any comparison between the 
original rendering and that of this Band, but 
I can say that the present setting sounds first- 
rate. Backing this up is Blues in C sharp minor 
with the piano, by the way outstanding, from 
Ronnie Aldrich (Decca F8485). In much the 
same vein Louis Jordan and His Tympany 
Five play Ration Blues, although the rations 
about which they become so blue will probably 
give rise to wild enthusiasm over here; you 
see they are American rations! The familiar 
Is You is or is You Ain’t Ma Baby? forms the 
coupling and is very ably handled by this small 
group (Brunswick 03545). Joe Loss gives us 
an excellent version of Tunisian Trail, which is 
in the traditional “‘ patrol ”’ style and, of course, 
without vocal. The more commonplace /t Had 
to be You, with singing from Elizabeth Batey, 
backs this up and together these make a most 
acceptable combination (H.M.V. BD5868). 
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The Air Force seem to have something of a 
monopoly in new jazz tunes because we find 
The Skyrockets (No. 1 Balloon Centre 
Dance Orchestra) playing two new pieces by 
the same composer—Z?’s All Right for You and 
Heavy Gang, and although the first does not 
call forth much in the way of comment, the 
latter. is quite unusual, being played almost 
entirely by the rhythm section who make a 
most impressive showing (Parlophone F20593). 
The popular Come Out, Come Out, Wherever You 
Are, from the film “ Step Lively,”’ is featured by 
Geraldo in one of the liveliest arrangements 
from his Band. Shine on Harvest Moon, on 
the reverse, is surely getting a little jaded, 
although the presentation and for that matter 
the singing of Archie Lewis is brilliant enough, 
and to anyone who has not heard it too often 
should prove very pleasant (Parlophone F2052). 
From ithe same band comes a new foxtrot 
which I thought rather drab— You, Fascinating 
You has nothing very commendable either in 
the shape of tune or lyric, although Len 
Camber does his best with the latter and the 
Band certainly works hard throughout. Much 
better, in my opinion, is the more familiar 
The Same Little Words, with which it is coupled, 
and here Sally Douglas vocalises with all her 
usual charm (Parlophone F2051). Provided 
one is not unduly disturbed by the nasal accent 
of Kitty Kallen, who vocalises in Jimmy 
Dorsey’s setting of When They Ask About You, 
this can be counted as one of the best versions 
of this number to date, as the band work is 
definitely brilliant. Gladys Tell, who sings in 
I’m in Love with Someone, on the other side, is 
much the better singer, and it is a pity that she 
was not allowed to handle both sides of Bruns- 
wick 03544. Yet another new version of It 
Could Happen to You, the best to date, comes from 
Ambrose, and his treatment of this very well 
liked number is completed’ by the excellent 
singing of Anne Shelton who, as always, gives 
a faultless performance. On the other side she 
rakes practically all the honours in Love, Here 
is My Heart, which is played as a slow waltz, 
and although the orchestra is there it provides 
nothing more than a pleasantly subdued back- 
ground to Anne’s voice. This must rank as the 
best disc from this Band for some considerable 
time (Decca F8488). It is perfectly obvious 
that the whole of Billy Cotton’s Band 
thoroughly enjoy their participation in The 
Cockney Rhyming Song, and Breeze is to 
be congratulated on his accent. I don’t know 
whether he was born within the sound of 
Bow Bells, but if not the impersonation is all 
the more creditable. That this Band can por- 
duce good arrangements of more normal tunes 
is shown by the fact that the backing carries 
My Favourite Dream, and here some comment 
is due to the good singing and clear diction of 
Dolly Elsie (Rex 10217). The above com- 
ments on Alan Breeze were apparently some- 
thing of an understatement because in the 
second disc from Billy Cotton’s Band he 
regains his usual cultured accent, only to 
degenerate into very authentic nursery noises, 
the vocal chorus of There’s Never been so Many 
Bonny Babies being punctuated with appropriate 
‘* coos ’’ and “‘ bubbles.”” The coupling here is 
The Choc’late Soldier from the U.S.A., with the 
same singer, and this is a very good arrangement 
with the theme tune played against a back- 
ground of a martial-like air from the brass 
section (Rex 10216). Don Marino Barreto 
makes a very welcome re-appearance in the 
list with his Cuban Orchestra to play one of 
his exciting rumbas, which as usual has an odd 
title— Tumbando Cana, but this, I can assure 
you, is the only odd thing about it. Both the 
tune and the playing are well up to standard, 
as is Chiu Chiu on the other side. This is cata- 
logued, by the way, as “ Corrido Mexicano,” 
which may mean something to those expert in 
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this style of dancing (H.M.V. BD5870). 
Unfortunately only one side of the current 
Harry James record arrived in time for 
review, and this carries a very much hotted-up 
setting of A Little Bit of Heaven, in which the 
famous trumpet is heard to good advantage 
The missing side is Little Star (Estrellita) (Parlo- 
phone R2958) Listed but not available in 
time for review were the following: Carroll 
Gibbons and the Savoy Orpheans— My 
Favourite Dream and Come Out, Come Out, Wher- 
ever You Are (Columbia FB3077). Don’t You 
Know I Care? and It Could Happen to You 
(Columbia FB3078). Victor Silvester— 
It Could Happen to You, quickstep, and No 
One Else will Do, slow foxtrot (Columbia 
FB3081). The Same Little Words, quickstep, and 
Sweetheart, waltz (Columbia FB3082). Harry 
Davidson and His Orchestra— Old-Time 
Dance Series Nos. 3 and 4; Veleta and Barn Dance 
(Columbia DX1177). 


Light Music 

Andre Kostelanetz and his Orchestra 
have recorded some of the music from George 
Gershwin’s Porgy and Bess, and although a great 
deal of this will be unfamiliar music to many, it 
is fairly certain that some of it will have been 
heard before. In particular, J’m on my Way has 
been heard on the radio quite recently, and 
when I say the other tunes are equally attractive 
this in itself should be sufficient recommenda- 
tion. The recording is rather better than some 
of the recent discs from this Orchestra (Colum- 
bia DX1176). There is a particularly attractive 
disc from Carroll Gibbons in the shape of Car- 
roll’s Tribute to “‘Fats’? Waller, which as may be 
surmised includes several of the late Fats Waller’s 
best-loved compositions, including Ain’t Mis- 
behavin’ and Honeysuckle Rose. Carroll does not 
attempt in any way to imitate the composer’s 
style, but they are nevertheless all exceptionally 
good and well worth hearing (Columbia 
FB3074). As is his wont, Charlie Kunz 
collects six current favourites for inclusion in 
Piano Medley D76, accompanied by string bass 
and drums he gives a delightful performance of 
such tunes as J’ll walk alone, Spring will be a 
little Late this Year, and Shine on Victory Moon 
(Decca F8486). Snowflakes is the title of a 
highly descriptive little piece composed by 
Rawicz and played, of course, by Rawicz and 
Landauer on one side of their current record- 
ing. The other carrying their arrangement of 
Drdla’s Serenade which is far too well-known as 
is their style for any comment to be necessary 
(Columbia DB2160). Felix Mendelssohn 
and his Hawaiian Serenaders choose a most 
unusual piece of music for their first offering 
this month, Tabu, the type of music usually by 
such bands as that of Don Marino Barreto and 
which at first sight would appear quite unsuitable 
for the combination in question, but somehow 
they contrive to make it sound really attractive, 
even the electric guitar playing its part. Little 
Star on the other side is equally well-handled 
but in rather the more usual style (Columbia 
FB3073). I very much enjoyed the two tunes 
played by The Organ, the Dance Band and 
Me, and in particular When we dance at the 
Victory Ball is well worth hearing, whilst Friends 
are Friends, on the other side, gave me only 
slightly less pleasure (Parlophone F2054). 

Included in this section is the only repre- 
sentative of Military Band Music in the current 
lists The Royal Canadian Air Force Band 
play two stirring marches—Vimy Ridge, which 
is, of course, a name dear to the hearts of all 
Canadians, and Quality Plus—a title which 
seems particularly appropriate when taken in 
conjunction with the other. e instrumental 
work of this band is of very high order and 
first-class recording make this a particularly 
well-balanced disc (H.M.V. Bg398). 

Finally, the only absentee in this section is 
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Albert Sandler’s Palm Court Orchestra’s 
Vienna, C*ty of My Dreams and Alice Blue Gown 
(Columbia DB2161). 


Vocal 


Although Turner Layton’s rendering of 
A Kiss in the Night is, of course, vocal, to my 
mind the most outstanding feature is his own 
brilliant piano accompaniment in rumba 
rhythm. It really is very fine and if this were the 
only thing on the disc it would still be well worth 
while. ‘Taken in conjunction with Turner’s 
singing, it is doubly so. On the other side is The 
Happiest New Year of All, and although, as I have 
already said this is a highly appropriate number 
for the January release, I did not enjoy it any- 
thing like so much as its companion (Columbia 
FB3079). Leslie Hutchinson gives us a real 
treat by singing Don’t you know I care ? as only 
he can, and coupling it with No One Else will Do. 
All the old “ heart-break’’ quality seems to 
have returned to Hutch’s voice and I would 
rate both of these as highly as anything I have 
ever heard from him (H.M.V. BD1096). The 
Andrew Sisters present in their own inimi- 
table style, Tico-t'co and There'll be a Jubilee. 
Both sides are somewhat marred by poor record- 
ing but only to an extent which will be easily 
excused by enthusiastic admirers of their 
particular brand of artistry (Brunswick 03543) 
Most unfortunately the first contribution by 
Paula Green and her Orchestra was not 
available for review—a great pity because the 
items are two which she sings particularly well, 
When they ask about you and Do you believe in 
dreams ? (Columbia FB3075). No comment can 
be made regarding Richard Tauber’s Long 
Ago and Love here is my Heart as these also failed 
to arrive before going to press. The number 
however, is Parlophone ROQ20535. 

The only humorous recording listed was also 
not available for review—George Formby 
singing Hill Billy Willie and Got to get your Photo 
in the Press, both from his new film ‘‘ He Snoops 
to Conquer ”’ (Regal MR3746). 





Webster Booth (tenor): Gerald Moore 
(piano): Come into the Garden 
Maud (Tennyson-Balfe) : Ernest 
Lush (piano): Alfredo Campoli 
(violin): Morgen! Op. 27, No. 4 
(Bernhoff-R. Strauss). H.M.V. C3418 
(12 ins., 6s. 74d.). 

This recording will be reviewed next 
month. 
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Ambrose and his Orchestra Vera Lynn 

(With her own Orchestra, conducted by 
Every day of my life len Edwards) 
Dance with a dolly 


F 8489 The happiest New Year of all 
(With a hole in her stockin’) 


Little Star 


Johnny Green 


(With Stanley Black and his Orchestra) Donald Peers 


( With Orchestra, conducted by Harry Bidgood) 
Comeout,comeout,wherever you are 


And then you kissed me F 8495 You, fascinating you 


You're in love 


Harry Roy and his Band Setenetredn 

Barrel House Boogie and his Quintet 

It had to be you George Shearing Beryl Davis 
(piano) (vocalist) 

Billy Ternent and his Orchestra F 8492 Don't you know that | care? 

Time waits for no-one (Or don't you care to know ?) 

The same old love No-one else will do 
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The same little words; You, fas- 

cinating you - - - F205! 
Come out, come out wherever you 
are; ShineonHarvest Moon F 2052 
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with Orchestra conducted by Henry 








Geeh! HARRY PARRY 
Long ago (and far away); Love, and his Radio Sextet * 
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BRUNSWICK 


Erskine Butterfield. and His Blue Boys 
(Am. Mixed) 
***7 Dreamt I Dwelt in Harlem (Smith, Ware, 
Gray, Wright) (V by Erskine Butter- 
field) (Am. Decca 69077) 
**** Felly, Felly (Hines, Eckstein) (V_ by 
Erskine Butterfield) (Am. Decca 


69079) | 
(Brunswick 03546—5s. 44d.) 
Butterfield (~,v) with Jimmy Lytell (ci); Bill 
Graham (tpt) ; Carmen Mastren (zg) ; Haig Stephens 
(6); Sam Weiss (ds). April 29, 1941. 


Erskine Butterfield, born in 1913, in Syracuse, 
U.S.A., is a coloured pianist and vocalist. 

He first started to learn the piano when only 
six years old, and his studies included ten years 
of classical music. 

He was a member of the original Savoy 
Ballroom Sultans, during his stay with whom he 
probably picked up the Harlem influence so 
discernible in his style. Subsequently he was a 
featured soloist of Noble Sissle’s band, since 
leaving which he has played mostly in hotels 
and night clubs and for the American radio. 

I Dream’t I Dwelt illustrates Butterfield the 
entertainer indulging in the “slanguage”’ 
which Harlem musicians have made so intrig- 
uingly their own. It is conspicuous also for 
Butterfield’s personable piano playing, Bill 
Graham’s unaffected muted trumpet, the taste- 
ful work of Jimmy Lytell (especially in his 
second solo) and the ease of the rhythm section. 

Felly, Jelly is, however, by far the better side. 
Not only is the number more righteous, but 
being so gives the band a better chance to show 
its understanding as well as its taste. 

A slowish blues song, it opens with Butterfield 
playing in a way that is at once pensive and 
stylish, followed by Graham’s muted trumpet. 

Graham (the only other coloured man in the 
group) is one of those musicians who can give 
the blues everything it has without ever forcing 
a note or raising his volume above a whisper. 

And that goes for Butterfield’s singing and 
piano, Lytell’s clarinet and the rhythm section. 
In fact, the features of both sides of this disc 
are the way this little band achieves the true 
jazz character without ever losing its sense of 
complete unaffectedness or repose. 

The disc is in the Brunswick Sepia Series, the 
titles for which are selected by Bill Elliott. Mr. 
Elliott certainly has a nice taste in jazz. 


COLUMBIA 
Victor Silvester’s Jive Band. 


*** Boston Bounce (Bunny Harris) (Eng. 
Columbia CA19630) 
*** Undecided (Charlie Shavers) (Eng. Colum- 
bia CA19629) 
(Columbia FB3072—4s. 2d.) 
' Edward ‘*:Poggie ’’ Pogson (cl, ten); Tommy 
McQuater (tpt) George Chisholm (imdb); Billy 
Munn (?) ; rge Elliott (g); Tommy Bromley 


(6); Ben Edwards (ds). November 14, 1944. 


This disc finds its way into this section 
mainly, it must be admitted, on the enrapturing 
trombone playing of our greatest jazz soloist 
(irrespective of instrument) George Chisholm. 

The notes he finds and the phrases he builds 
out of them are as enthralling as the way he 
plays them. 

Victor Silvester’s Jive Band has justified 
itself if only because of the chances given to 
Chisholm to go to town with half (and some- 
times even whole) improvised choruses, instead 
of being blotted out after a niggardly four bars 
by the big ensemble of R.A.F. “ Squadron- 
aires’ of which he is a member. 

But this says nothing against the other 
notable swing musicians who constitute this 
purely recording combination described as 
Victor Silvester’s Jive Band. 

Tommy McQuater is generally well up to 
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his anything but negligible form, and that fine 
old stalwart multi-instrumentalist, “‘ Poggie ” 
Pogson, can always be relied upon never to 
disgrace the proceedings, no matter what sort 
of music he is called upon to play. Much the 
same may be said for that other veteran, Billy 
Munn, and now that Tommy Bromley has 
been recruited to the group the rhythm section 
is at last commencing to sound like a good one. 

““ Undecided ” is the better side because it 
is the better tune; but even in the more 
plebeian “ Boston Bounce’’ George Chisholm 
manages to play a swell solo, and I hand it to 
the ccmbination as a whole for not attempting 
to copy the many other bands which tear up 
this swing item at too fast a tempo. 


H.M.V. 


Harry Hayes and His Band. 
**** My Love (Russin) (H.M.V. OEA10310) 

**** Sequence (Russin) (H.M.V. OEA10311) 

(H.M.V. Bg9397—5s. 44d.) 

Hayes (alto) with Bill Newington (bar); Kenny 
Baker (tpt); George Flynn (¢mb); Norman Sten- 
fait (>); Archie Slavin (g); Tommy Bromley (0) ; 
George Fierstone (ds). November 15, 1944. 

The Russin who wrote these two pieces is 

Jack Russin, who played with Fred Elizalde’s 
band at the Savoy Hotel, London, in 1938, 
with Adrean Rollini, Chelsea Quearly, Bobby 
Davis and other American stars. He is a 
brother of tenor saxophonist “‘ Babe ”’ Russin, of 
Red Nichols’s Five Pennies fame, and is once 
again in this country, as relief pianist to Major 
Glenn Miller’s A.E.F. band. 
' It may be that the tunes are a little too 
“classy”’ for the sort of treatments that 
produce jazz in the most down-to-earth sense 
of the word, especially the slow “ My Love,” 
which is somewhat on the lines of the Billy 
Strayhorn-Duke Ellington number, “‘ Day 
Dream.”’ 

But as melodies for adaptation to the modern 
swing idiom they certainly have their appeal. 
Also they suit this band of Harry Hayes’ 
ideally, or perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say that the band suits them, for after all it 
is the band which should adapt itself to the 
tune, although it isn’t every band that can—or 
at any rate does. 

Harry Hayes (who before joining the Army, 
from which he has recently been released on 
health grounds, was with Geraldo), plays 
elegant alto on both sides. Kenny Baker and 
George Flynn (who was called in to take the 
place of George Chisholm when, at the last 
moment, it was found that Chisholm would 
not be able to attend the session on account of 
his Air Force duties) also contribute notably as 
soloists. 

But perhaps the star soloist of the group is 
Norman ‘Sienfalt. Although he has yet to 
achieve public recognition, Stenfalt is known to 
the profession and fans as one of the most 
brilliant of our younger jazz pianists, and his 
chorus in Sequence more than justifies the reputa- 
tion he has acquired. 

But while these are in the main soloist’s 
records, it is not only the solos which make the 
sides so enjoyable. The ensemble this little 
group achieves, with the fine baritone playing of 
Billy Newington, is equally outstanding, and 


that says even more for the records, as good 
small swing ensembles are even rarer over here 
than good soloists. 


Buddy Featherstonhaugh and His Radio 
**** Flying Home (de Lange, Goodman, 
Hampton) (H.M.V. OEA10321) 

*#** Seven Come Eleven (Goodman, Christian) 

(H.M.V. OEA10322) 
(H.M.V. Bg9400—5s. 44d.) 

Featherstonhaugh (ten) with Don Macaffer (tmb) ; 
Malcolm Lockyer (~); Allen Metcalf (zg); Charlie 
Short (b); Stanley Marshal (ds). November 20, 1944. 

Quite a few changes in this mainly R.A.F. 
group, you will notice, since its previous session 
on June 13, last. Pianist Harry Rayner is 
replaced by Malcolm Lockyer, guitarist Vic 
Lewis by Allen Metcalf, and drummer Bobby 
Midgley (who took the place, on this one 
session, of Jack Parnell, when Parnell went to 
the R.A.F. ‘“ Skyrockets) by the veteran 
Stanley Marshal. 

While it would be unfair to say that Parnell 
is no loss to the band, Marshal, whose capabili- 
ties are demonstrated in his short solo towards 
the end of Seven Come Eleven, is a first class 
substitute, and on the whole the changes are, in 
my opinion, for the better. 

Seven Come Eleven is the late Charlie Christian- 
Benny Goodman opus which the Goodman 
Sextet—with Goodman (clarinet), Lionel Hamp- 
ton (vibraphone), John Guarnieri (piano). 
Charlie Christian (guitar), Arthur Bernstein 
(bass) and Nick Fatool (drums)—recorded in 
1939 (originally Columbia DBs5081 and sub- 
sequently transferred to the Parlophone Swing 
Series, R2923). 

Buddy’s brigade having decided to follow 
for the most part the Goodman method of 
procedure, one can hardly help comparing their 
record with an’s, and I am happy to 
be able to say that the comparison is by no 
means odious. 


Buddy is no Goodman as a clarinettist, but 
his technique seems to have improved greatly 
lately. His forte, however, is of course the tenor 
saxophone, and his chorus on this instrument is 
not only one of his best, but gets near to holding 
its own with anything played in the Goodman 
record, superlative as most of the Gocdman 
p21formance is. And that remark about goes 
also for Don Macaffer’s trombone. 

Coming to the newcomers, it would be 
ridiculous to suggest that any British guitarist 
to equal the coloured Charlie Christian has yet 
come upon the scene. But Allen Metcalf gets 
about as near to doing so as any home-grown 
musician has. There are times when he seems 
to finish his phrases at moments when one feels 
they could advantageously have continued to 
bridge the gaps ; but otherwise he is about the 
nearest thing to Christian, on whose style he 
seems to have patterned himself, I have heard 
this side of the pond, and that’s saying plenty 
for him. Unless I am greatly mistaken we are 
going to hear very much more of Allen Metcalf 
and his guitar; likewise Malcolm Lockyer, 
who is without doubt a pianist considerably 
above the average. 

All of which about covers also the band’s 
version of Lionel Hampton’s Flying Home. 
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Artie Shaw and His Orchestra*(Am.) 


*** My Heart Stood Still (from “ Connecticut 
Yankee ’’) (Hart, Rodgers) (Am. Blue 
Bird OA031492) 

*** Rosalie (film ‘‘ Rosalie’’) (Cole Porter) 
(V by Tony Pastor) (Am. Blue Bird 
OA03 1493) 


(H.M.V. Bg399—5s. 43d.) 

Shaw (cl) with George Auld, Henry Freeman, 
Tony Pastor, Les Robinson (reeds) ; ; Bernie Priyin, 
Chuck —— John Best (tpis) ; Jenkins, 
George Arus, Harry Rodgers (tmbs); Bob Kitsis 
(p); Al Avola (g); Sid Weiss (6); Buddy Rich (ds). 
3 


January 17, 1939. 

These two records come from the days before 
Artie Shaw entered the competition for bigger 
and bigger bands with large string sections to 
add to the often five reeds and seven brass 
line-ups. 

Except for Mr. Shaw’s own offerings and a 
spot here and there by trumpet, tenor or trom- 
bone there is little solo work, the performances 
being mostly by the reed or brass teams or full 
ensemble. 

Features of both sides are (a) the clean, 
vigorous way in which the sections drive into 
arrangements which, compared with the cur- 
rent swing vogue for a more involved form of 
scoring, come up as refreshingly straightforward 
melody, and (6) the solid beat which comes in 
no little measure from Buddy Rich’s fine drum- 
ming. 

Good music both for listeners who like to 
hear the tune, and dancers. 


Sidmey Bechet and His New Orleans 

Feetwarmers (Am. N.) 

+Save it, Pretty Mama (Denniker, Davis, 
Redman) (Am. Victor OA053434) 
**Swing Parade (Bechet) (Am. Victor 
OA063823) 
(H.M.V. Bg402—5s. 44d.) 

53434—Bechet (sop cl) with Rex Stewart (tpt) ; 
Earl Hines (~) ; John Lindsey (5); ‘* Baby *’ Dodds 
(ds). September 6, 1940. 

63823—Bechet (sop, cl) with Len Johnson (ten) ; 
Gus Aiken (tpt); Sandy Williams (tmb); Cliff 
Jackson (p); Wilson E. Myers (5); Arthur Herbert 
(ds). April 28, 1941. 

Forty-eight years old Sidney “ Pops” 
Bechet is one of the oldest surviving pioneers of 
early New Orleans jazz. In the days when he 
first played his clarinet jazz bands were as 
much a feature of advertising and political 
street parades and funeral processions as they 
were of the dance halls. 

It is consequently not surprising to find Bechet 
very strongly influenced in Swing Parade by his 
memories of those New Orleans days when the 
bands with which he played headed the 
processions which marched proudly down the 
streets of the famous old city of the Mississippi 
where jazz was born. For all that both the 
piece and its performance are in the jazz idiom, 
the tempo is more that of the march than of any 
foxtrot or other dance which most people 
associate with jazz or swing. It opens with a 
fanfare passage behind which the drums beat 
a martial tattoo, and then continuing in 
march tempo everybody proceeds to improvise 
as loudly as he can. 

Even the more hard-baked swing fans are 
likely to find the resultant congolmeration of 
melody and counter-melody, with Bechet’s 
pronounced vibrato as usual prominent in his 
part of the proceedings, somewhat tough going. 
But for all the apparent cacophony it must be 
admitted not only that the performance has a 
vigour that is a treat in itself, but that there is a 
good deal more understanding between the 
players in their collective improvisation than 
may at first hearing seem to be the case. 





+ Not to hand at time of going to press. 
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immy Yancey (piano) with Faber Smith 


(Blues singer) ( 
(Yancey) (Am. 


****East St. Louis Blues 
Vocalion WC2956) 

****7 Received a Letter (Yancey) (Am. Vocalion 

WC2 


955 
(Parlophone R2959—5s. 44d.) 


I have listed these records as by Jimmy 
Yancey with Faber Smith because I understand 
that is the way they will be labelled for release 
over here. 

But in America they were issued as by Faber 
Smith with Jimmy Yancey—the significance in 
the difference being that the American “ bil- 
ling’’ suggests that over there Smith was 
considered to be the more important feature. 

Whether this apportions the merits of the 
two artistes correctly is doubtful. 

Faber Smith is a Negro folk music or blues 
singer (call it what you like, for both mean 
much the same thing) in the most compromising 
sense. That is to say, he sings this traditional 
music of his race with the most complete 
absence imaginable of the artifice or sophistry 
which have been used by many of even the 
more genuine blues singers in their endeavours 
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to commercialise the blues by making it a just 
too, too cutely naive or “ quaint”’ entertain- 
ment for the public at large. And Faber’s 
authenticity is none the less obvious because 
the lyrics of the two songs are respectively 
typically gloomy and morbid. 

But I am inclined to think that for all 
Smith’s obvious genuineness, it is Jimmy 
Yancey’s boogie woogie piano which is the 
feature of the records. 

Only those who have not read previous issues 
of THE GRAMOPHONE will fail to know that 
Jimmy Yancey is one of the few great surviving 
boogie woogie pianists, and he is none the worse 
in these sides because part of the time he is 
accompanying a singer. 

Whether the performances will appeal to 
you, however, will depend not only on your 
taste in music, but what you look for in a record. 

Purely as entertainment, this sort of thing is 
only for highly specialised tastes. 

But there is often more to records than their 
purely entertainment aspects. There is the 
historical and educational aspect. 

Whatever else there may be to be said for or 
against this disc, without doubt its two sides 
provide two of the most genuine examples of 
early Negro blues music one could find. 


a= 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Tchaikovsky’s 2nd Piano Concerto 


Your reviewer's (W.R.A.’s) reference to 

“revised Siloti’? in connection with the first 
recording of this work unfortunately fits the 
case as Siloti did indeed tamper with the 
Concerto with the result that in his edition the 
lovely slow movement is quite spoilt. Tchaik- 
ovsky himself was particularly annoyed at 
Siloti’s “‘ changes”? although he agreed with 
some. He wrote, in a letter to Jurgenson, 
20/8/93, “for the sake of making it easier, he 
wanted me literally to mutilate it.’’ Siloti had 
a passion for arranging everything he played. 
When I first heard Moiseiwitsch play this 
edition in 1938 I drew his attention to the fact 
that the edition he was playing was not that 
authorised by the composer and at his request 
I lent him my own edition. I also quoted 
Tchaikovsky’s own opinion of Siloti’s altera- 
tions. These differ, chiefly, from the composer’s 
edition by a cut of no less than 56 bars (orches- 
tra, beginning of the movement) ; another of 
78 bars (piano and orchestra) and another of 
18 bars. These three very bad cuts, plus one 
or two other alterations, quite upset the balance 
and beauty of the movement besides destroying 
its symmetry. It is to be regretted that 
Moiseiwitsch does not play and has not recorded 
the work as Tchaikovsky wrote it and in 
accordance with the authentic edition (Jurgen- 
son’s). The Concerto is, I think, equal in 
quality to the B flat minor, particularly if 
the slow movement is played as_ the 
composer wrote it. Any future recordings, it 
is to be hoped, will adhere to the original score. 

With regard to Elgar’s two great Symphonies, 
could not the British Council add to its fine 
work by enabling fresh recordings to be made 
of them ? 

London. 





RIcHARD HOLT. 


The Horowitz-Brahms 


May I protest against Mr. G. D. Rowley’s 
(Oct.) sarcastic dismissal of the most recent 
recording of Brahms’ Second Piano Concerto. 
I know the other two H.M.V. recordings, which 
are still available, as well as Rubinstein’s, now 
deleted. 

Nobody knows exactly how Brahms meant 
this or that work to be interpreted. The artist 
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of a later age can do no more than build up his 
conception of a work from the printed notes 
and expression marks of the score. Probably, 
the greatest artist can only hope to approximate 
to the composer’s intention. Furthermore, is 
is not possible that, owing to technical improve- 
ment in instrument and player, there might 
be an interpretation which exceeded the com- 
poser’s expectation ? At any rate, rigid pre- 
conceived ideas do not make for progress in Art. 

All I wish to say about the Horowitz per- 
formance in comparison with previous ones is 
as follows: (1) Toscanini’s handling of the 
orchestral part is superior ; (2) the pianist’s 
interpretation is more imaginative; (3) the 
understanding between conductor and soloist 
is unique ; (4) the recording is about the best 
American one I know. 

Cirencester. G. E. Maurice NEssirtr. 





GRAMOPHONE SOCIETIES 


FEDERATION—NEW DRESS.—Communica- 
tions to the National Federation of Gramophone 
Societies should no longer be sent to Sheriff 
Hutton, York, but to he  Chsirman {and Actin 
Secretary) at his at 216, oS 
Street, Wolverton, Bietchiey, ‘Bucks. Mr. W. 
Johnson apologises for the delay in duidien 
with recent correspondence, _ hopes to catc 
up rapidly in the new yea 

ISLINGTON (LONDON) _ on Gramo- 
phone Club, held at North Branch Library, 
Manor Gardens, Holloway, meets Thursdays, 

30 p.m. No membership fee; open to all. n 
interesting series of programmes extends > 
Feb. 8 next (‘‘ You Have Asked for These "’ 
Details from Mr. Harrod * Pub. 
lic Libraries, 68, Hol loway Roa 

BRISTOL. —City of Bristol G.S. me a des- 
criptive —. available free to local BA... 
interested. Ralph Gill finished the season 
with a crowded meeting to hear him compar- 
ing Brahms and Liszt. 1945 opens on Jan. 15 
with Mr. Robin Hull on ‘“‘ The Scope of Delius,”’ 
an easy introduction to the composer. The 
syllabus details “ty ow * ee to March 
next, from the Hon. Donald J. Thorn- 
ton, 47, Ls yee Wail. Henleaze, Bristol. 

CHESHIR a readers. in Bredbury, 
Romiley | “district nterested in forming a 
gar garg 3 Society please communicate with 

G. O. oe Nia stem Stockport Rd., 
RY Cheshir 

LEEDS.—In 19 nantes the Leeds G.S. attains 
its first 100 members, weekly attendances aver- 
aging 60 to 70, with 90 at the Beethoven Fes- 
Syllabus details run to Jan. 30, from the 
Hon atte Mr. H. Ashley, 2, Bessbrook Place, 


RGATE. — Margate Gremephene Club 
mm. every Tuesday evening at p.m. at the 
Margate Public rt Details can be ob- 
tained from the Libra 
ion. Barnett of Station 


like to form a Gramophone Society, and meet 
any readers interested. 
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The GRAMOPHONE 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 


An appreciation of his Records and some stray thoughts 


THE return to England of her greatest con- 

ductor after an absence of four-and-a-half 
years, is, perhaps, not the most inappropriate 
moment for a short survey of what he has 
done for us, readers of THE GRAMOPHONE, and 
as such presumably interested in the per- 
petuation of great music on discs. 


If we open the Columbia Catalogue under 
** Beecham,” we find nearly five pages devoted 
to his recordings, the majority, some seventy- 
five works, purely orchestral (there are four 
concertos and two choral records, one of these 
—Israel in Egypt—now deleted). Elsewhere 
in the catalogue are the complete recording 
of The Messiah and Act 4 of La Bohéme, both 
under his direction. To complete the list we 
must add the three volumes of the Delius 
Society, two and a half volumes of the 
Sibelius Society, and Mozart’s Zauberfléte. 


For sheer quantity alone, this is a magni- 
ficent achievement, and one approached only 
by Stokowski among contemporary conductors 
of Beecham’s eminence. The truly remarkable 
fact, however, is that this has not been in any 
way done at the expense of quality. Here, too, 
Sir Thomas has led the way, and continues 
to lead. It would be absurd to pretend that 
all his records have been of a superlative 
standard—if that were so, we might as well 
scrap all other orchestras and conductors. 
There is, too, music which he does not like 
to play : Elgar and Bach are notable omissions 
from an otherwise most comprehensive list. 
But the fact remains that he and the L.P.O. 
have maintained a more consistently high 
standard, and have more frequently pre- 
sented us with real pearls, than any other 
combination of players in the world. 


This goes for recording as much as for 
playing. For all his endearing eccentricities, 
Sir Thomas is, at bottom, a fount of good, 
solid English common sense, and happily 
devoid of the more appalling extravagances 
of the prima-donna temperament, which 
leads a conductor like Toscanini, for example, 
to look upon recording engineers as his natural 
enemies—mere technicians, artisans who must 
on no account be permitted to interfere with 
his ideas on music-making. How I ground my 
teeth the other night when my wireless set 
emitted cacophonous noises purporting to be 
the finale of Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony. 
I always regard the comparative excellence 
of Toscanini’s English recordings as among 
the major triumphs of British engineering and 
proof of the English genius for working 
miracles under the most devastating handicaps. 


Beecham has always realised that the 
recording engineer is a skilled craftsman, and 
that the requirements of recording for discs 
may call for adjustments of balance which 
would make the work in question sound com- 
pletely lopsided in the concert hall. Com- 
promise, mutual respect and co-operation 
between artist and technician have given us 
some wonderfully realistic recordings— 
L’ Aprés-Midi d’un Faune, Chabrier’s Espafta 
and the Ouverture to Don Giovanni, to mention 
only three. Again, not every record has been 
of the stereoscopic transparency which marks 
the best Beecham-Columbia standard ; and 
yet, again, there is not in that long list of 
records a single one which is acoustically 
unpleasant ; whatever we may think of 


the interpretation, we can at least be sure 
that we shall hear music—not screaming 
whistles, tootings and screechings, with an 
overall shallow tissue-paper-and-comb effect. 

But enough of generalisations ; let us return 
to those five pages in the Columbia Catalogue 
for a more detailed investigation. And here 
the motto might well be (with apologies to a 
well-known comedian)—“ If it’s variety you’re 
after, Beecham’s the name.” The composers 
represented in this astonishing list are Beeth- 
oven, Berlioz, Lord Berners, Bizet, Borodin, 
Brahms, Chabrier, Debussy, Delius, Dvofak, 
César Franck, Grétry, Grieg, Handel, Haydn, 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, Nicolai, Offenbach, 
Prokofiev, Rossini, Schubert, Sibelius, Johann 
Strauss, Richard Strauss, Suppé, Tchaikovsky, 
Wagner, Weber—twenty-nine all told, com- 
prising the music of almost a dozen different 
nations and as many musical schools and 
periods, from the early eighteenth century to 
the present day. 


Heading this magnificent collection—for 
that is what it is, and one might easily do 
worse than to form from this the nucleus of any 
good record library—are eighteen symphonies 
(twenty if we count Sibelius No. 4 in the 
Society issue and No. 7 recently recorded in 
America). Of these, nine are by Mozart— 
Nos. 29, 31, 34, 35, 36, 38, 39, 40 and 41 ; 
and Sir Thomas’ achievement here may well 
be compared with Weingartner’s recordings of 
the nine Beethoven Symphonies. We may 
prefer someorie else’s interpretation in any 
one particular work (as I, for example, like 
Bruno Walter’s reading. of Beethoven’s 
Pastoral above all others) ; but this does not 
in the least detract from the great historical 
value to musical scholarship of placing on 
record in a continuous and complete series 
the greatest works of these masters as illumin- 
ated by minds especially attuned to them. 


In addition to these—his magnum opus, as 
it were—Beecham has given us three Haydn 
symphonies, two of Schubert’s including the 
delightful No. 5 in B flat, Beethoven’s and 
Brahms’ 2nd, Tchaikovsky’s No. 5, and the 
César Franck. All of these, with perhaps the 
exception of Schubert’s Unfinished, stand in 
the forefront of symphonic recordings, well able 
to challenge comparison with any other 
versions. 


Next in importance is the splendid group of 
orchestral suites, ranging from his own ever 
delightful arrangements of Handel to Lord 
Berners’ music for the ballet The Triumph of 
Neptune. A highlight of this section are the 
Bizet suites of The Fair Maid of Perth, Carmen 
and L’Arlésienne—music which Sir Thomas 
has long held in special affection and which he 
interprets as well as anyone. 


What remains—a miscellaneous collection 
of programme music, overtures, waltzes, 
rhapsodies and what-not—is too diverse to 
permit classification of it. Brahms’ Tragic 
Overture rubs shoulders with Chabrier’s 
Espafia, the Meistersinger Overture with L’Aprés 
midi d’un Faune. Here above all we may study 
Beecham’s genius for identifying himself with 
the character of the music he performs, his 
infinite variety of mood, the contrasts of vigour 
and delicacy, pomposity and grace, passion 
and tenderness, carefree gaiety and mysterious 
eeriness, majesty and impishness, rhythmic 
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subtlety and vitality. Here, too, is ample 
evidence of one of his greatest services to 
music: his re-creation in all their original, 
vivid freshness of pieces staled by uninspired 
repetition. Finlandia, the William Tell Overture, 
the Prelude to Act 3 of Lohengrin, and Berlioz’ 
Hungarian March are only a few examples ; 
and in this connection Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
among the symphonies and Peer Gynt among 
the suites also deserve special mention. I 
cannot refrain from drawing attention to a 
special favourite of mine in this section: 
Tchaikovsky’s Francesca da Rimini. The 
conductor’s felicity in obtaining a recording 
which brings out every detail of the score, and 
an interpretation that illuminates every page 
of it, combine to make this a most thrilling 
set of records. As a showpiece for orchestral 
virtuosity the work is hard to rival, and 
Beecham extracts the utmost from it. I never 
cease to marvel at the almost incredible 
sensitiveness of the phrasing as the muted 
violins take over the love-theme from the solo 
clarinet, the fine sweep of the cellos and 
delicate playing by the wood-wind as this 
section is developed, and the gradual building 
up to the tremendous climax at the end. It 
sums up all that is best in what one might call 
the Beecham-L.P.O.-Columbia Co-operative. 

And, however insatiable it may appear, I, 
for one, cannot help longing for more. Sug- 
gestions will crowd in on the mind of eve 
reader ; perhaps I may begin modestly with 
three. Firstly, that he may complete the 
second L’Arlésienne Suite. Next, that he may 
give us to add to his fine record of the Wedding 
March amd WNocturne from the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream more of the same music—to 
whit, Overture and Scherzo. Here I may appear 
heretical in cavilling at the splendid Toscanini 
version of the latter piece ; but I cannot help 
feeling that the furious perfection of this 
playing is no adequate substitute for the 
aery-faery elfishness and puckish midsummer 
night madness with which Beecham endues 
music of this kind. I like a feather-light touch 
here, a little more playfulness, and perhaps 
those who remember the L.P.O. wood-wind 
playing in ‘“‘ The Entry of the Queen of 
Sheba ”’ from Handel’s Solomon—an early Bee- 
cham record, and still among his best—will 
share my views. Last, but not least, it is high 
time that we had the “‘ Queen Mab ”’ Scherzo 
from Berlioz’ Romeo and Juliet in the catalogue; 
and, though I have not heard Sir Thomas 
conduct it in the concert hall, I feel sure that 
it is a piece admirably suited to his own 
peculiar brand of magic in sound-painting. 
And this, as a postscript to Columbia: why 
not make La Calinda and the “Irmelin” 
Prelude from the third volume of the Delius 
Society available to those who find some of 
this composer’s larger works hard to relish ? 
This, after all, is now almost household music, 
mainly through Beecham’s efforts; and it 
seems absurd to tuck away his own versions 
of these universal favourites in a society issue. 
The record would be a best-seller at once ; and 
much the same applies to the Valse Triste and 
Death of Mélisande of Sibelius. 

Meanwhile, whatever may come of these 
and other ideas, let us, in welcoming back Sir 
Thomas, at least venture to hope that this 
return will be permanent. We have been too 
long without him. Gordon Craig once wrote 
that we, as a nation, have been taught to fail 
our artists; and this, though not our fault, is 
our misfortune. Perhaps the end of this war, 
which has brought music to the masses as 
never before, will witness a reorganisation 
of the musical life of this country in which 
her foremost executant musician will play the 
part which is due to him. 

E. J. 
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(continued from page 88). 
SCHUBERT (cont.) 
—- Moments musicaux, Op. “. 


Quartet movement, C minor ” 
Am Meer ; Der Wanderer 
An die Musik ; Du bist die Ruh’ 


No. 3, F minor . 


The GRAMOPHONE 


DELETIONS — 1945 


A. Schnabel (piano) 
Gieseking (piano 
W. Backhaus (diano 
Budapest Quartet 


R. 


Tauber (ten. 


- L. Lehmann (sop. 


E. Schumann (sop.) 
L. Lehmann (sor.) 


L. Lehmann (sop. 


Tauber (ten. 


M. Fuchs (sop. 
L. Lehmann (sop. 


2 E. Schumann (sop. 


E. Schumann (sop.) 
E. vas (piano) 


. Kell (clar.) 


E. Schumann (sop. 


H. Janssen 


(bor. 


Sym, Orch, (Goehr 


P. Casals (cello) 


S. §. Rachmaninoff (piano) 


A. Cortot (piano) 


Joyce (piano) 
Joyce (piano) 


~ H. Temianka (violin) 
E. Schumann (sop.) 
E. Schumann (sop.) 
G. Hueésch (bar.) 


Tauber (ten.) 


H. Janssen (bar.) 
F. Chaliapin (bass) 


DAI52i E Aufdem Wasser zu singen... sii 
R20052 » and Sei mir r gegruesst om 
R2005¢6 Ave Maria ; Staendchen 

RO20217 Der Doppelgaenger ; Staendchen R. 
DB336! Erikoenig ; Gretchen am Spinnrade.. 

RO20292 Erlkoinig ; 

DAIS4 Fischerweise ; Gretchen am Spinnrade 

DAI52I Geheimes ; Juengling an der Quelle 

LX753. O Gretchen am Spinnrade (arr. Bet}... 

DB3317 E Hirt auf dem Felsen, Der ws E. Schumann Om ), R 
DAI546 S_ Liebesbotschaft ; Litanei , 

0B3024 Staendchen , 

BiI38 Six songs.. ‘J. McCormack < (tens - ‘in n Eng. with ** Salon Group ”’ 
C293! O Waltzes (selection, orch. Goehr) ss } 
SCHUMANN 
DBIO39 OO Abendlied, “< 85-12 . 

DBI413-5 Carnaval, Op. 9 

DB258I-2S Kinderscenen, Op. IS. 

EIi329 E # £=WNovelette No. 2, D0 major E. 
E!I4iI7 O Novellette No.6, A major ... E. 
E1I4i2 Romances, Op. 94, Nos. | and 2 

D 1824 Auftraege ; Er ist’s ne 

D1824 Der Nussbaum ; Setncesfecsihen _ 

DB2940-25 Dichterliebe, Op. 48 _ 

RO20296 Nos. l, 2, 3, 13 R. 
DB3024 Die beiden Grenadiere ints 

DB9I93 - 

DAI569 Die Lotosblume : Widmung ~ 


RO2C0090-3 A Frauenliebe und-leben, Op. 43 


RO20185 Ich grolle nicht 

RO20288 ich send’ einen Gruss ; ; Widmung 
DBI84S E Mondnacht 

RO20297 and Der Nussbaum. 

228 Widmung (arr. LISZT)... , 
DB3983-6O Symphony No. I, B flat major 
DB3793-5 A Symphony No. 4. D minor 
©3227 E Vogel als Prophet 
SHOSTAKOVICH 
Eli39i A Three Fantastic Dances 
SIBELIU 
E11285 % King Christian Il—Ballade and Nocturne 
E11400 Elegy “ 
DX314 Valse triste 
STAINER 
D1817-22 The Crucifixion 
STANFORD 
B3838 O Father O'Flynn 
5356 om . ins 
9174 O Magnificat in G major 
STRAUSS. J. 

RO20171 Fiedermaus—Czardas ; Mein Herr 
DB4412 - Czardas ; Blue Danube... 
61733 Mein Herr ; Vienna Woods 


DX970 O Paroxysmen Waltzer 


H. Janssen (bar.) 


... L. Lehmann (sop. and orch) 
L. Lehmann (sop. and orch.) 


. Tauber (ten.) 


E. Schumann (sob. ) 


yy 


E. 


Tauber (ten.) 
E. Joyce (piano) 


_ Boston , ¢(Koussevitéky) 


( Walter) 


B. Moiscivitch (piano) 


Joyce (piano) 


Stockholm Opera 


. Stockholrn yo (Jaernefelt) 


Murdoch (piano) 


R. Crooks (ten.), L. Tibbett (bar.), etc. 


P. Dawson (bass) 


N. Allin (bass) 


St. ‘George’ $s ay me Choir 


L. Lehmann (sop.) 
M. Ivoguen (sop.) 
L. Schoene (sop. 


C.B. 


Sym. (Barlow 


Vienna Phil. (Krauss) 


* oo (sop. ) 


pnis (bass) 


A. K 
"Berlin Phil. < Walter) 
. Schumann (sop.) 


. Tauber (ten. ) 





E. Joyce (piano) 
ki) 


S. Dushkin vin.) and pf. 
I. Stravinsky (piano), etc. 
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cot Basses lolanthe (abridged) % Walker (sop.), D. a ), e 

, olanthe gZ a sop.), 7 , etc. 
B2396 O_ Ivanhoe—Ho, jolly Jenkin ey ho ) 
D1172-82 Mikado (complete) B. Lewis (alto), ‘H. Lytton . ), ete. 
Col. DB434-9 Yeomen of the Guard (abridged) 1 Walker (sop.) D. Jones (ten.) ete. 


Col. DB1502-4 Orchestral excerpts 


SUPPE 
Jolly Robbers, Overture 


MR3471 O Trials of Tantalus, Overture ... 
TCHAIKOVSKY 

38 Melody, E flat ... 
L2182 Serenade for Strings—Waltz .. 
B3730 None but the weary heart 
DB3255 Solitude (orch. Stokowsk:) 
12176-82 Symphony No. 5, E minor 
LX552-6 Symphony No. 6, B minor 
L2335-8 Violin Concerto, D major 
THOMAS 
E11394 Mignon—Ah, tu ne croyais pas 


E11344 Styrienne, Je connais 
Connais-tu le pays ; Swallow duet 


R20105 


R20137 ” 
E10599 Raymond, Overture 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 





R1947 


C2339 S$ Liebeslieder Walzer... 
R20104 O Zigeunerbaron—Finale s Lehmann (sop.), R. Tauber (ten.), etc. 
STRAUSS, 
R20147 O ee auf Naxos—part of Ariadne’s Lament 
DBI543 Rosenkavalier—Waltz Scene .. 
LxX39 Salome—Dance of the seven veils _ 
DBi845 ich schwebe ; Traum durch die Daemmerung 
RO20222 Staendchen ; ‘Traum durch die Daemmerung 
R965 Staendchen (arr. nad 
DB2324-6A Tod und Verklaerung . Philadelphia Orch. (Stokows 
STRAVINSKY 

er Pastorale ; py ogee Dance 

X382 O Piano Rag-Music ; Ragtim ‘ 

tx147-9 O Symphony of Psalms Viassoff Choir, Straram Orch. (Stravinsky) 
COLLECTORS’ CORNER Betove (Pastiches musicaux) : 


(acoustic recordings) 
.Caruso : DAII3 
.Galli-Curci : DA2I6 
McCormack : DA292, 311, 456 ; 


Bustabo : 


LX40I 
Butt : Col. DBI967, 1972 
Casals : DB966, 1012, 1039, 1399 


Boston Promenade Orch. : B9274 


DB329, 340 Chaliapin : DB1700 
Melba: DB348, 350, 362 Chapels Royal Choir : £435 
-Tetrazzini : DB527 Chauve-souris : Col. DB518-2! 
Comedy Harmonists: B8198, 8387, 
‘MISCELLANEOUS 6716 


(folk songs, operetta, etc.) 


Alexeeva and Rosing: £11264 

Allin: 5356; Col. DBIIS57; 9807; 
DX270 

Alpar and Groh : RO202!0 

Argentina : R577, 650, 921, 933 

Baillie : Col. DB2076 

B horus: Col. DBI452 

Berlin State Opera Orch.: 

SE 1302 


Davies : Di283 
Elman: DAI144; 


Gigli : DB355! 
R269 ; 


Cunningham : Col. DB8II, 


Dawson : 82425, 3838 
EIAR Symphony Orch: R2689 
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DBI354 


Eton College Musical Society : B2774 
Fevermann : DX855 


Glasgow Orpheus Choir: Ci512 
Glynne : B4315, 8040 


Col. DB2008 O Bright is the peng of words ; Linden Lea ... G. Hancock tpor:} 
B2396 - Linden Lea G. Baker (bar. 
DAI776 Silent Noon McCormack (ten.) 
VERDI 
DB979 Aida—Celeste Aida G. Martinelli (ten. ) 
DBI34!I " Nile Scene E. Rethberg (sop.) G. Lauri-Vo'pi (ten.) 
DBI458 2. » cont, as above with G. de Luca (bar. z 
EII04l am Triumphal March Berlin State Opera (Weissmann 
DBIS06 O Attila and | Lombardi—Trios E. ven B. Gigli, E. Pinza 
E11367 E Don Carlos—Dormiro sol *T. Pasero (bass 
DB1I087 - - - - me E. Pinza (bass 
DB4642 +E Forza del destino, Overture ... ‘Munich Phil. (Kabasta 
ElMlNis3§6 E ss» oo Chi puo legger - M, ‘Seinemeyer, | Andresen (in Ger. 
DBI275 E -— = awe pace ; Ernani—Ernani, involami. R. Ponselle (sop. 
Bi202 E ; R. Ponselle, G. Martinelli, E. Pinza 
DB5788-93 Otello Saceees ) “HL Jepson, G. Martinelli, L. Tibbett, ete. 
68 » Love duet, Act 1 T. Lemnitz + yt T. Ralf - ), in Ger. 
DBISI7 » Ave Maria and Willow Song E. Rethberg (sop. 
DBI! » ia ae Sheridan (sop.) 
R20204 Rigoletto—Caro nome ; L. Pons (sop., in Fr.) 
R20342 mt E il sol dell ’ anima L. Pons and E. di Mazzei (ten. ) 
R189i - La donna e mobile : . Schmidt (ten.) 
R20027 am Quartet he ‘-* Pertile (ten.), etc, 
DB4414 ~ Quartet pee = Berger (sop., etc., in Ger.) 
E11395 im Tutte le feste al tempio - L. Pagliughi (sop.) 
D2088 S Simone Boccanegra—Il lacerato —_ A. Kipnis (bass) Ger. 
DB4870 Traviata—Ah, fors’e lui E. Norena (sop.) 
RO20176 Due é Alpar, H. E. Groh (in Ger.) 
Ris9i Trovatore—Di quella pira J. Schmidt (ten. 
Miserere . 1. M. 1.-Cattaneo (mezzo), A. Pertile (ten. } 
EIiI26é6 = 86CE Vespri Siciliani, Overture — Sym. (Guarnieri 
EIli373'—COE - = tu Palermo ; . Pasero (bass 
DB1087 ot) or) ” o° E. Pinza (bass 
WAGNER 
D2027 & 9 Fliegende Hollaender, Overture Berlin State Opera (Muck) 
DB2748 Lohengrin—Elsa’s Dream K, Flagstad (sop. ) 
DB4667 208 Love Duet T. Lemnitz (sop.), T. Ralf (ten. ) 
DB3936 am Lohengrin’s Narration ; Traeume es L. Melchior (ten. -) 
£10634 Prelude, Act lll . Berlin State Opera (Bodanzky) 
DI139 Meistersinger—Apprentices’ Dance .. Sym. Orch. (Coates) 
DBI543 Pogner’s anes A. Kipnis (bass) 
DB3445-6 A Parsifal—Prelude, Act I bore Berlin Phil. (Furtwaengler) 
DB3446-7 » Good Friday Music ... Berlin Phil. (Furtwaengler) 
DBI677 = .C. Sym. (Boult) 
DBIS4S A » = h sah’ das Kind j Tristan—Liebestod : F, Leider (sop. -) 
CBI710-3 Siegfried—Duet, Act Il F. Easton (sop.), L. Melchior (ten. ) 
D1138-9 me teatime Sete Sym. Orch. (Coates) 
0577 a Grand March . Berlin State Opera (Weissmann) 
RO20139 o» Greeting and Prayer see L. Lehmann ( -) 
2748 - Elisabeth's Greeting ... ...  K. Flagstad (sop.) 
DB3254-5 Prelude, Act ill sve Philadelphia {Stokowski) 
D2028-9 Tristan, Prelude Berlin State Opera (Muck) 
R20122 we Liebestod ; Walkuere—Du bist der Lenz L. Lehmann (sop.) 
D1723-4 = Love duet, "Act Il : F, a (sop.), L. Melchior (ten.) 
DB2470-3 O Walkuere—Act iil, “ Synthesis ”’ a Philadelphia (Stokowski) 
WEBER 
E11375 Der Freischuetz, Overture ... Vienna State Opera (Reichwein) 
R20087 ” - Leise, leise ... .  L. Lehmann $00. -) 
RO2I85 O Wiegenlied sae Lehmann 
Goss: B2420 Royal Choral Society : 88073 
Hassid : C3219 


Hislop : C2729 ; DA90I 
ae Strauss tl] Orch. : F764, 799, 
| ; 


Joyce : £11246 

Kiepura : RO20298 

Kipnis : E585 

Kreisler : DA272, 282 ; DB316 (acoustic) 

Lauder: D1197, 1277, 1901 

Lehmann : RO20098, 20368 ; R20256 

MacEwan : R2262, 2731 

McCormack : DA966, 1077, 1116, 1341, 
1803, 1806, 1808, 1813, i817 ; DB984 

Montreal Festival : : B9290 

Mullen : B9223 

Novotna : RO20291; 70293 

Primrose : DX720 

Printemps : DA4908 

Robertson : ©2592 


Morning, Noon, and Night, Overture 
9496 Queen of Spades, Overture ... 


British Light Orch. (Moore) 


..  GrandSym. Orch. 
. “Vienna Phil. (Heger) 
Bournemouth Orch. (Godfrey) 
Biack Dyke Mills Band 


2. Huberman (violin) 

Amsterdam oe. (Mengelberg) 

, 1) Oldham (ten.) 
Philadelphia (Stokowski) 

Amsterdam Orch. (Mengelberg 

Paris Conservatoire (Gaubert 

B. Huberman and B.S.0.0. (Steinberg) 


G. Malipiero (ten., in Ital.) 
. Stignani (alto, in Ital.) 
.. C. Supervia (mezzo) 
L. Lehmann (sop., in Ger. 
. Sym. Orch. (Zweig 








St. Mary of the Angels Choir: Col. 
DB1306 


Schipa: DA834, 974, 976 ; DB873 

Supervia : RO20158, 20186, 20283, 20305 

Tauber : RO20097, 20116, 20136, 20120, 
20152, 20157, 20197, 34, 20253, 

20291, 20319, 20343, 20379; 

R20072, 20112, 20146, 20258 

Thalben-Bal! : C2038 

Tibbett : DB3395 

Vallin : R20088 

Vienna Boys’ Choir : R2002! 

Vocal Gems: C2144, 2152, 2266, 2605, 
2898 ; Col. DBI734; DX297 

Weber Orch. : C194I, 2012, 2559, 2699 


L2323-8 





French Language Records: 


. German Language Records : LX138-43 


Morse Code: 3262-4 G.J.C. F.F.C 
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THAT you can hear all the music recorded 
on your records without surface hiss, scratch or 


pick-up chatter ? IM’s of course ! 


THAT when played with the right needle 
your records will stay always brand new ? 


IM’s of course ! 


THAT you can play over 100 recordings 
with one needle ? IM’s of course ! 


THAT there is a more economical needle 
than the cheapest of steel types ? 


IM’s of course ! 


THAT .. . well, just get a “‘ Top-hat ”’ of 
10 IM long-playing Needles from your dealer— 
they cost but 2/- (plus 1/4 Tax) and you will hear 
for yourself the best reason of all why IM’s are 
the choice of all who love recorded music. 











NO RECORD WEAR SUIT AUTOGRAMS 
NO SURFACE HISS ONE TOP-HAT OF 10 
NO PICK-UP CHATTER PLAYS (with repointing) 


PERFECT TONE OVER 1000 RECORDS 





A product of Alfred Imhof, Ltd., 


112-116 New Oxford Street, London, 
W.C.1. Telephone: MUSeum 5944 
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[he “ Gramophone” Exchange & Mart 


For Rates see last month. Letters to Box 
Numbers should be posted to the Office. 


WANTED 


A BLUNDERING FATHER has put his clumsy 
foot on H.M.V. record No. C.2054 (26 Nat- 
ional Exercises for Women, by Madam Bert- 
ram) and broken it. If anyone can supply 
another to replace it for his daughter’s work 
as an Organiser of Physical Education, please 
write, quoting price, to Box No. 5288. 
ANY good Electric Gramophone Motor, D.C. 

or Universal.—Flying-Olficer Hunt, 50, South 
Street, Epsom, Surrey. 

ADLY Wanted, Preferably fibred condition: 

Col. FB.2597, H.M.V. C.2960 (Andre Kostel- 
anetz), H.M.V. BD.273, BD.494, BD.239, B.8577, 
B.8588, C.2868, BD.334 (Jack Hulbert and Cicely 
Courtneidge); Learn to Croon (Bing Crosby).-— 
Hill. 59. Langstone Road, Portsmouth, Hants. 


———— 


BRUCENER Symphonies No. 4 and 5 (Saxon 
State, Bohm); Scherzi from Symphony No. 3 
and “ Jugend’’ Symphony. Mahier Symphonies 
No. 1 and 4, ‘“ Kindertotenlieder’’. Dvorak 
String Quartets in A Flat Major, Op. 105 and 
in G Major Op. 106 (Prague Quartet), Smetana 
“From my Life’ (Prague Quartet). Lekeu: 
Quartet for Piano and Strings in D Minor, 
Adagio for Strings (Boyd Neel); Sonata in G 
Major (Menuhin). Reger Chamber Music and 
Songs. Also new or discarded cardboard al- 
bums.—Wanted by Rolph Tschelnitz, Oakwood, 
Hungerford Road, Edgerton, Huddersfield. 
Please communicate. 
HORAL and Classical Organ Recordings, esp. 
Dupre, Schweitzer, Liverpool Cathedral 
Organ, Franck Chorale III., Widor and Back- 
baus recordings.—Thomas, ‘‘ Oakdene,’”’ Pem- 
broke. 
Cs with B.2654 (Bach), played by Alcock on 
Salisbury Cathedral Organ; 12s. 6d. offered 
for ©C.1590 (Finale, Franck).—Appleton, 29, 
Dudley Walk. Wolverhampton. 
(COLUMBIA D.1580. ‘‘ Aida ’’ Concerted Finale 
(Eva Turner and Italian Artists); “La 
Traviata ’’ Concerted Finale.—Miss Foweraker, 
1, Bank Buildings. Hastings. 
OLUMBIA LX.479, last movement of Mozart 
Quartet in A, or consider whole set auto- 
matically coupled. Also lst Volume Wolf Society. 
—Prices and cgndition (fibre preferred) to Box 
No. 5427. 
Recording Equipment, duplicated, Cut- 
ters, Motors.—7, Priory Street, Ware. 


Ee PwiIN FISCHER. DB.4403-4; Fischer’s Cham- 
ber Orch., DB.4419; Huberman and Vienna 
Phil. Orch. (Dobrowen), LX.408-10; Budapest 
Quartet, DB.2907-10° DB.5794-6;  Backhaus, 
DB.1897-1900; DB:3218-20; Pasero, E.11357; Phila- 
delphia Orch, (Stokowski), D.1618; Rosenthal, 
; Pachmann, DB.931; 
DB.3700-2; Lotte Lehmann, RO.20229; Hassid, 
C.3185; Berlin . (Furtwangler), 
DB.3445-7: Galli-Curci. DA.216; Lotte Schéne, 
D.1733; Norman Allin. 9807 (Col.); Irene Scharrer, 
DX.624; Conchita Supervia. RO.20324; Lemnitz, 
Ursuleac, Berger, CA.8238; Menuhin, DA.1500; 
Iturbi, DB.2154.—Butcher, Park Gate, Broms- 
grove, Worcs. 
FRANCK Organ Chorale, DX.840-1, fibred. 
Other Organ Deletions.—Hurst, 23. Ashleigh 
Gardens, Cleadon, Sunderland. 


Huse WOLF Society, Vol. 1. Good condition, 
fibred 












































only. State price required.—Pallis, 
The Doon, Windsor Rd., Gerrards Cross, Bucks. 
HILLERI D.1823, Stabile 1.2185, Schipa 
A.870, Zanelli DB.1439, B.1339, Franci 
DB.1219, DB.1262, Falkner B.2917, D’Alvarez 
DA.790.—F. Lloyd, 41, Ramsbury Rd., St. Albans, 
rts. 








\e] 











He 

MISCELLANEOUS. Dora Labbette, Kyrie, With 
Verdureclad, Handel. Recordings other than 

H.M.V. and Columbia.—Box No. 5369. 


M0zZ4kT Quartets K.499 (first two records), 
K.428, K.421; Beethoven, Septet, Quartet 135. 
Falla Three-cornered 9683-4; Tchaikowsky, 
Pathétique (Furtwangler), fibred, perfect.—14, 
Livingstone Road, Southsea, Hants. 
PpUANIST wishes purchase Piano Records any 
age, make condition, particularly Busoni, 
Pugno, Lhevinne, Godowsky, Hofmann, d’Aibert. 
—Box No. 5367. 
PRIVATE Collection bought for cash. 
prices given.—Write Box No. 98. 
ARLOPHONE F.705, “I’m Delighted to See 
You Again.” 10s. offered if in good con- 
dition. Write Russell, St. George’s House, 
Harrow Road, Sudbury, Wembley, Middlesex. 
Pick-UP Wanted, any make, good condition. 
Also Albums. Columbia 215, 292; H.M.V._ 112. 
296. For Sale. unused, DX.1106.—Barlee, ‘‘Mer- 
cedes,”’ Gunters Lane. Bexhill, Sussex. 
RRADIOGRAM, H.M.V. model 664, Marconi or 
similar quality model required. Price, etc., 
to Simpson, 51. Higheate, Kendal, Westmorland. 


RECORD Player (H.M.V. Model 2100 or equiva- 
lent) wanted. Also bound copies of ‘‘Gramo- 
phone,”’ before Volume Twentv.—N. Cunning- 
nam, 69, Belhaven Terrace, Wishaw, Scotland. 
EINEMEYER: Deletions wanted. Complete 
Andrea Chenier. Lehmann: Snor Angelica 
Arias. Anything from Puccini’s lesser known 
Operas.—Box No. 5455. 














Good 





























COUPON 


This coupon must be cut out and attached 
to any enquiry, with a stamped and 
addressed envelove if a personal answer 
is desired. Available until January 31st. 








The GRAMOPHONE 


SYMPHONIES: Sibelius 7; César Franck; Men- 
a Se: fibred preferred.—Box No. 


{pp seerONKEN “* Spiet-mit,” ‘‘ Trout ’’ Quintet, 
_ Without piano. Fibred.—Woo:f, 59, Brit- 
tains Lane, Sevenoaks. 
_ ‘THE Gramopnone,’ June and July, 1943. 
“ otate price.—W. Smith, 53, Mount Eph- 
raim Road, London, S.W.16. 
- ‘THE Gramophone,’’ September, 1941, and 
December, 1942, State price.—Box No. 4142. 
WO inter:inked Franck Folk Melodies, Sym. 
Orch (Boult). Aiso Organ Records, fibre 
used oniy.—W. F. Mackiin, 8, Littsemoor Cres- 
cent, Newboid, Chesterfield. 
L RGEN f.—C.1515, 1516 (Boheme), C.1955 (But- 
terfly), D.1429 (Respighi). Photos: Pam- 
panini, Scattiate, Granda, Merli.—Topping, 2, 
West Street, ._Harrow. 
| ) BGENTLY Required.—Sibelius Society Re- 
cords. Also ‘*‘ The Gramophone,”’ 1939—1943. 
—Raymond Monk, 62, Nottingham Road, Derby. 
Want to get in touch with collectors of 
records by following artistes, for sale or 
exchange. Wanted: Records by New Mayfair 
Orch., Noble, Hylton, Harry Roy, Jessie 
Matthews, Louis Levy, Danieile Darrieux, Diet- 
rich, -Roy Fox, London Pailadium, Zahar Lean- 
der, Lilian Harvey, Peter Kreuder (piano), 
Ambrose, Al Bowly, Potpourris, Medleys. Ex- 
change for American records, etc. send partic- 
ulars.—Ken Lazarus, 5372, Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles, California, U.S.A. 
ANTED: LB.27-8, DX.427, LX.617, 640, 792, 
806,DA.4405, preferabiy fibred.—BM/JMW., 
London, W.C.1. a 
ANTED: Columbia L.2204, H.M.V. C.2179, 
: . Good prices given for any record 
of Bockleman.—Robinson, Cottage, Frenchay, 
nr. Bristol. 
WANTED: Electric Turntable, Pick-up not 
necessary. Good price.—N. Godfrey, 90, 
Chatsworth Road, London, 2. 
ANTED: Haydn 97th (Weisbach), ‘ Em- 
peror’’ Quartet (Lener), Anacreon Over- 
ture (Mengelberg), Beethoven 5th (Landon 
Ronald or Abendroth). Good condition essen- 
tial.—_Box No. 5400. ee 
ANTED: H.M.V. DA.121 (Caruso), also Bio- 
graphy ‘“‘ Wings of Song” (Caruso and 
Goddard).—Write Box No. 5385. 
ANTED: Josquin des Pres’s ‘*‘ Et Incarnatus 
Est’ and *‘ Ave Verum,” H.M.V. DB.4893 
(French issue), and other records of des Pres.— 
R. Henshaw, The Grove, Freshford, Semerset. 
W ANTED.—Gramophone Record, ** Sombre 
Dimanche,”’ sung by Damia, with Afonsky 
Choir.—Reply Elston, 
Berks 
























































** Southesk,’”” Wargrave. 





ANTED.—Electric Gramophone in _ good 
order. —Full particulars to Dr. Sheehan, 12, 
Carlton Road. Boston, Lincs. 
WANTED.—-Elgar Pomp Circumstance, No. 5 
(D.1900), Coronation March (DB.2437), 
Serenade Lyrique (D.1778), Beethoven Septet 
(Auto DB.8311-5), unscratched, fibred only.— 
Smith, 9, Crookes Road, Sheffield 10. 








FOR SALE 


Acoustic and Electric Vocals: Caruso, Hislop, 
Baklanoff. Lehmann, Galli-Curci, etc. Ex- 
changes considered.—Box No. 5470. 
BAKER 12in. 15 ohm p.m. Triple Cone Speaker, 
as new, £4.—Norman, 26, Kingsway Cres- 
cent. North Harrow. Middlesex. 
BEETHOVEN Sonata Society. Volumes 7 and 
12, 56s. and 48s., fibred. Wanted: Quartets, 
Beethoven Op. 59, No. 3 (Busch); Mozart K.465 
(Budapest), fibred only.—Baker, 190, Waverley 
Road, Reading. 
EETHOVEN 8th (Toscanini) and _  fibred 
Classics, 7s. 6d. per record.—51, Copy-Nook, 
Blackburn. 


BEETHOVEN Violin Concerto (Kreisler), 30s.; 
Brahms Violin Concerto (Szigeti), 25s.; Cello 
Sonata, 16s.; Violin Sonata, Op. 78 (B 
Serkin). 18s.; Schumann Piano Concerto (Cor- 
tot), 20s.; Bruckner Overture, 10s.; Mendel- 
ssohn Octet, 16s.; Wolf Italienisches Liederbuch, 
35s.—Loder, 7, Gresham Gardens, London, 
N.W.11. 


BEETHOVEN 2nd, 18s.; Mozart 39, 12s.; Trio, 
Schubert 99, £1. Others, as new.—38, Aber- 
dale Road, Leicester. 


\HOICE fibred 12-inch Classics 5s. 6d. and 
7s. 6d. record. Particulars, 51, Copy-Nook, 
Blackburn. 


ELETIONS, foreign. Exchange: Chromatic 

Fantasia (Fischer) for ditto (Landowska); 
Dvorak Quartet, Op. 105, for Op. 106 (Prague). 
—34. Coneydale, Welwyn Garden City. 


“1 XPERT” Pick-ups, 2 adjustable, specially 

tuned, £11; G.E.C. 12in. Speaker, oak cabi- 
net, rectifier, Os.; 2 matched thermel 
Senior Crystal Pick-ups, £5 10s.; 7-valve Part- 
ridge design Record/Mike Amplifier, £35; Baker 
10in. P.M. Speaker Units and Transformers, 
£4 10s.; large wooden flat Horns, £2—all new; 
5-valve Twin-Turntables Electric Gramophone 
beautiful tone, : deliveries arranged 
London and E. Coast area; Massive Futuristic 
Radiogram Cabinet, £15.—7, Priory St., Ware. 
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IBRED Sibelius 2nd, Beethoven 3rd a 
F and other Classics for sale. Nicholle, ¢ Ben’ 
grave Avenue, Gidea Park, Romford. Essex. 


OR SALE, H.M.V. Large Re-entrant Acoust 
F Gramophone, 193, with Meltrope fibre one 
box, four-spring quadruple Motor and spare 
Spring. Best oifer over £15. Available inspec- 
‘ =F ete: ae gett Symphony 4 

and sun 
works Bos Mo" sess. ry smaller orchestral 

JILBERT and Suilivan Albums: Mikado D2- 
G Gondoliers Ds6-46, Yeoman of the Guard 
D481-001, Patience D563-511, Pinafore D724-i31. 
Otfers.—Guadstone, 90, Da.e End, Birmingham. 
. RAMOPHONE”’ Back Numbers, 1929-36, 

ls, 6d. copy, 14s. dozen. 1941-44, ls. ld. 
copy, 12s. dozen, post free. Offers invited for 
121 copies. Rosenkavalier. H.M.V. lst 7 Records, 


fibred, £2 2s. 
Middlesex. —Seddon, 5, River Close, Ruislip, 


AYDN Quartet Society Volumes 1 and 2 
H Offers wanted. Volumes 3 to 7, 8s. per re- 
cord. Boheme, Tosca, Pagliacci, all Gigli, 8s. 
per record. All absolutely new condition 
Numerous others, including Telefunkens, dele- 
tions, etc. Exchanges invited. Enquiries s.a.e. 
Eases. coaphone, Haywards Heath 144.—Ad- 
a. rchards, Summerhiil Lane, Haywards 
UGO WOLF Society, Vols 1—2. al 

, i » &iSo not 
- once piayed, fibre. Also a Columbia 
statonels 123A excellent condition. Will ex- 
change for Symphonies or Concertos. Beethoven 
Sonatas or Chopin Etudes or Preludes, fibred 
aan Wanted. a Metronome.—Box No. 925. 
ST DER FUGE (Roth 10 
He Album bred pemane 12 times. —- 
’ -3-4, missil a omned “ 
Clark, Kirkella, Hull. - he 

APPHIRE Needles, five for Sale; good Amer 

S make (believed Regentone), Fs Ban own roo 





























used. £2 each.—Darley, Littleton. Esher. 


CHEHERAZADE, Enigma, Franck S h 
5 Quintet, etc., 7s. 6d Record. my co’ 
7 i ee yet 40s. Exchange modern 
Westen er.—Betts, Up. Bristol Road, 
G1BELIUS, — 2, enmmange Delius Vol. 2 or 3. 


ase, Os. Rachmani 
Piano (Album), 3us. (Philadelphia) Kennard. 








Timberscombe, Minehead 


“ THE Gramophone, Sept. 1931—Sept 1935; 

three parts missing. _ ‘ f 
Who, first a, Saeet aoe . 
Tosca (Gigli), fibred sen, £5 148. Wanted: 
oO 


Beethoven Op. ©. 1 Quartet: B 
Pp. II. Quintet, fibred.— Th mg 
Road: mine bred.—_Smith, 99, Kimbolton 


- HE Gramophone,” Oct., 1942, to Jan. 194 
T —Hopper, 11, Newlands id., Ra Th a 


WILL exchange for high-class 35mm. C 
with cash adjustmen a1 Ween 
fibred records: Gigi Pa ae — 


Libretto Caruso, Chaliapin, Tibbett. T 
Many deletions. Particulars 


WILD Tuned Soundbox, fibre. £20 Rec 
163 Lists._-_Mann, 28, Victoria Street, pag 


TRADE ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates for this section—fourpence 
with a minimum charge of six ——_ 


AMAN'S Gramophone Library, a high-clas 
subscription Library; 3,500 R ones 
service.—Stamp to Box No. 42." womelictine + 


MESSRS. Forsyth Brothers, Ltd., wish to 

chase large or smal] Collections f ~~ 
Records.—Send Rn 
ce a particulars to 126, Deansgate, 






































Service, permanent 
Address. Letters redirected. A mre 9 
58. pa. Royal Patronage.—Write BM/MONO6K. 





RIVATE Collections Purchased for Cash 
Lid. sist and tio" Shaftesbury” sronaes wee 
° ‘ aftes 
hy ury Avenue, W.C.2. 


UALITY Amplifiers for Sale—8 watt. 5 valv 
Q push-pull output matched to large Celestion 
Speaker, tone control; A.C. mains only. New 
and complete. 14 gns. 6 watt, 6 valve, Ginsvecnes 
Model, push-pull output, etc., 12 gns. 34 watt, 
3 valve, Universal, with 8in. Speaker, £8 10s.— 
K. H. Ede, “‘ Eureka,”” Surrey Gardens, Effing- 
ham, Surrey. 

WING Records.—Rare discs, Vocalion, Bruns- 

wick, etc. Send stamp for new iists.—Charles 
Perritt, Ltd., 242, Freeman St., Grimsby, Lincs. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


IANISTS, Violinists, Lightning Fingers, In- 

creased Stretch, Flexible Wrist, 

pas made easy. Vibrato and Tone Produc- 

ion (if a violinist or ‘cellist). Descriptive book- 

* ee. amo). Te ee. from Princi- 
owling Institute, . ion " 

Ox ord Street. W.C.1. ae oe 


GIMPLE Instructions for improving Acoustic 
Gramophones. 1s. post free. Paradox Con- 
nector, 5s.—Rev. L. D. ‘ .R.S.A,, 
Tunstead Vicarage, Stacksteads, Bacup, Lancs. 
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KEEP IN TOUCH 


** EXPERT ” 


WAR TIME SERVICE 
ACOUSTIO SOUND BOXES 
IOK UPS 


P 
RADIO SETS, AMPLIFIERS 
LOUD SPEAKER UNITS 


EXPERT HAND-MADE FIBRE NEEDLES 
Famous the World Over 


“INGERTHORPE” Great North Rd. London, N.2 


MOUNTVIEW 6875 

















—_ 


A Generous Allowance 


will be given on your unwanted records of 
good music in fibre played condition if you 
buy your new ones at The Gramophone 
Exchange, Ltd., 121 and 123, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


For the Limited Purse, Records 


that have been taken in part exchange are 
available for sale or exchange in the Used 





Record Dept. Some wonderful bargains 
always to be found on the lower floor. Callers 
only. No lists issued. | 














—_ 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF | 
RECORDED MUSIC 


—a must for music lovers 


Lists every worthwhile recording of serious composers, including 
mid-1942 releases—over 25,000 records listed—cloth bound. It is 
unique in inclusiveness, accuracy and usability. No lover of great 
music performed by great artists will be without it. Send ONLY 


| The Gramophone Shop 


18 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK 





| —— 











_—_— 








THE INTERNATIONAL COLLECTORS AGENCY LTD. 


The COLLECTORS’ SHOP 
20, NEWPORT COURT, W.C.2. 


We cater for the collector of rare and unusual discs, cylinders, souvenirs, etc., 
etc. We give the best prices for Rarities, deletions, etc., especially Operatic 
and Concert Vocalists on G. & T., Polydor, Columbia, Odeon, etc. Write or 
call. 





Phone: GER. 8589 








MAINSPRINGS 


Wholesale Only 








George Emmott (Pawsons) Ltd. 
OXENHOPE, Near KEIGHLEY 
SHOP FOR SLIGHTLY 
WHE —susepb recorps 
Cone =o ate ae ae eee 


small lots purchased 
THE DRAWDA HALL BOOKSHOP 





COVER Il 

















33, HIGH STREET, OXFORD 








The 
GRAMOPHONE 


EXCHANGE 
OFFERS 


Electric Gramophones 
for Hign Fidelity 

Reproduction of 

Gramophone Records. 


We have a limited 
number of instru- 
ments available, 
ranging in price from 
£30 to £65. 


Also in Stock 
Several Excellent 
Acoustic Gramo- 


phones at prices 
from 


£10 10s. to £17 10s. 


NO Lists Available. 
CALLERS Only. 




















Th GRAMOPHONE 
EXCHANGE, LTD. 


ASTRA HOUSE, 
121 & 123, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, 


LONDON, W.C.2. 
(four deors East of Cambridge Circus) 


CALL or PHONE TEMple Bar 3007 














COVER fl 


The 











ORCHESTRAL 


Concerto No. 2 in G, Op. 44. Tchaikovsky - C3410-3 
MOISEIWITSCH with Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conducied by George Weldon 


Symphony No. 32 in G (K.318). Mozart - DB 6172 
SIR ADRIAN BOULT and B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 


Symphony No.5 in D. Vaughan Williams - C3388-92* 
JOHN BARBIROLLI and the Hallé Orchestra 

Symphony No. 3. Bax - : - : - 
JOHN BARBIROLLI and the Hallé Orchestra 


Symphony No. 7 in C, Op. 105 Sibelius - DB6167-9 
VLADIMIR GOLSCHMANN and St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 


Roumanian Rhapsody No.1 in A,Op.11.Enesco .DB6130 
EUGENE ORMANDY and Philadelphia Orchestra 
Love of the Three Oranges. Prokofieff—The race \DB 6151 
and Princess ; Scéne Infernale and March 

STOKOWSKI and N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 

Russian Easter Overture. Rimsky-Korsakov- DB6173-4 
STOKOWSKI and N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra 

Der Freischutz Overture. Weber - - - C 3375 

ARTHUR FIEDLER and Boston Promenade Orchestra 


CHAMBER MUSIC 
Sonata No. 4in D. Handel - - - - DB6175-6 
YEHUDI MENUHIN (Marcel Gazelle at the Piano) 


Sonata in A Minor, Op. 105, for Violin mand \DB 3371-2 
Piano. Schumann - 
ADOLF BUSCH “> RUDOLF SERKIN 
Passacaglia (from Harpsichord Suite No. 7 in 
G Minor). Handel - - 
HEIFETZ (Violin) and PRIMROSE (Viola) 


CHORAL 


The Hymn of Jesus. Holst - ©C3399-400 & CS340I* 
Huddersfield Choral Society with Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 
Conducted by DR. MALCOLM SARGENT 


* Recorded under the auspices of the British Council 


C 3380-5* 


DB 6170 
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PIANOFORTE 


Rhapsodie in G Minor, Op. 79, No. 2 Brahms 

Intermezzo in B Flat aaner, ‘Op. 117, No. + C 3406 
Brahms - - - 
SOLOMON 


Sonata No. 26 in E Flat (Les Adieux). Beethoven 
ARTHUR RUBINSTEIN 


Organ Prelude and Fugue in A Minor. Bach-Liszt 
SOLOMON 


OPERA IN ENGLISH 


In memory I lie beneath the Palms. ("tee 
Pearl Fishers”’). Bizet - 
Spirit so Fair (Spirito gentil) e La Favorita ). 
Donizetti - 
HEDDLE NASH with soenmeet sidiemente a 


The Flower Song . Carmen a * Bizet - C 3405 
Ail hail, thou Dwelling (‘‘ Faust’). Geuned 
HEDDLE NASH with Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 


’Tis the spring of all Invention; Fifteen my C3398 
number Is (‘The Barber of Seville”) Rossini 
WEBSTER BOOTH and DENNIS NOBLE with 
Liverpool Philharmonic Oichestra 
Heavenly Aida. = Aida gi Verdi - - > C3379 
On with the Motley (“ Pagliacci’’). Leoncavallo 
WEBSTER BOOTH with Liverpool Philharmonic Orchestra 


Ah, love me a Little (Love Duet “ Madam 
Butterfly ’ *), Puccini - . C3378 


JOAN HAMMOND and WEBSTER BOOTH with 
Liverpool Philharmouic Orchestra 


FRENCH SONGS 


Elegie. Massenet (’Cello obb. by James DA 1847 
Whitehead); Obstination. de Fontenailles 
MAGGIE TEYTE (Piano accompaniment by Gerald Moore) 
Pastorale. Bizet; Chanson d’Estelle. Godard DA1840 
MAGGIE TEYTE (Piano accompaniment by Gerald Moore) 


DB 6132-3 


C3376 


C3409 


ANOTHER YEAR OF WAR-TIME ACHIEVEMENT 


a 


HIS MASTERS VOICE" 


“HIS MASTE R’S VOICE” 
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